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There are two classes of rainy days ; those 
of spring and those of autumn. A day of 
cold rain in November, with the clouds thick 
and heavy, when all nature is silent in the 
chill of decay and death, is never welcome, 
but very sure to come in all its gloom and 
sadness as the year fades away. There is no 
life to-be seen in the forests or the fields, the 
joyous birds have either gone to their south- 
ern, winter homes, or.are hushed and hidden 
in some secluded nook from the storm that is 
raging around them... The cattle, sheep, and 
horses, find comfort only in the warm stable, 
while the husbandman seeks the warmth of 
the fireside, and feels glad because he is not 
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obliged to be out in the cold, the wet, and the 
mud, He is thankful that the season of ac- 
tivity and growth “has filled his barns with 
plenty, and his home with light and joy.”— 
It is the weather that makes him happy only 
by the contrast which it brings into his mind : 
The darkness and gloom of the world with- 
out makes him love still more the brightness 
and the cheerfulness of the home-life within. 

A day of rain in May is quite another thing 
from the driving, shivering storm of late au- 
tumn. ‘Itis rain, and therefore will wet who- 
ever may be exposed ; but it comes more like 
a benediction than anything else. _ It-is min- 
gled with bursts df sunshine that’ set/all the 
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leaf and flower laden trees aglow, and venters 
and warms -them -into.a still- more-vigorous 
growth, ‘The chickens prefer. it. to the dry, 
old coop; the lambs skip and play, as.if, try- 
ing to.dodge between the drops. “Instead of 
gloom; it fills the very air with a mingled per- 
fume, and warms the héart with the thought 
that: it Comes toi bring life:into the world. 
The artist has given us a picture of ‘a May- 
day Shower, and-to young and old alike, it 
can but please, and we. hope instruct... The 
children have taken advantage of the rain—a - 
warm, sunny, cheerful shower—and with the 
family umbrella are making a tour among the 
bright flowers and happy ck chicks and lambs.» 
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Essays on Keeping One Horse.—The re- 
port of the committee to which the 93 essays were sub- 
mitted comes so late that we can only give the bare de- 
cisions: 
ist Prize to C. F. Burnham, Mt. Holly Springs, Pa. 
2d Prize T. L. Nevill, St. John’s, Newfoundland. 
3d Prize to A. B. Knowlson, Sand Lake, N. J. 

One or more of the prize essays will be published as 
oon as we can find room in our columns. 
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Suggestions of and for the Season. 
—_—~<— 


No farmer needs to be told that this is a 
month in which work presses, but ‘many of 
our readers will find this year that a large 
share of the work of two months is crowd- 
ed into one. Over several of the Western 
States the late and lingering snows have de- 
layed work disastrously, and the ground has 
not been fit for the plow until long after the 
usual time. In a season so unseasonable as 
this, in such localities, careful laying out of 
the work is more than ever necessary. For- 
tunate are those who prepared the land for 
spring wheat last fall. In many cases farm- 
ers may be compelled to let this crop go by, 
and give more attention to corn. Early sowing 
is on many accounts desirable, yet good crops 
have been made in New York State when the 
sowing was not done until May 20th. Oats 
rarely do well unless sown very early. The 
crop may be much improved by care in pre- 
paring the seed. Pass it through a fanning 
mill to blow out all the light, imperfect seeds. 

Corn planting will be the leading work 
throughout abroad area. Itis a matter of 
common remark with those who observe the 
weather, that, take one year with ayother, 
the first of June will find vegetation about 
equally advanced, no matter how backward 
the early part of the season may have been. 
Corn-land is to be put in readiness as soon as 
may be, but the seed must not be planted un- 
til the soil is warm, and the grain will start 
into vigorous growth at once. There is often 
serious loss from planting too early; the grain 
remains dormant, or rots in the ground. It 
is often the case that a field planted in April 
will, in June, be far behind one planted two 
weeks later. The old rule is: ‘‘a sod for 
corn”; one cannot always follow this ; besides 
in many cases grass land is too valuable as 
such to be plowed up for another crop. The 
American farmer is learning that meadows 
and pastures furnish the most valuable of 
crops. Corn does admirably on stubble land; 
the extensive experiments reported to by 
Prof. Atwater and others, show that it does 
not matter what the preceding crop has been, 
so long as the soil is in good tilth, and abun- 
dantly supplied with the food elements which 
the corn plant requires. There is as much 
difference of opinion as ever, as to whether 
it is preferable to plant in hills or in drills. 
Corn can be kept free from weeds with great- 
er ease when planted in hills, as the cultiva- 
tor or horse-hoe may be run in two directions, 
and thus leave a much smaller part of the 
work for the hand-hoe. There is the advan- 
tage in drills that the plants are more evenly 
distributed over the ground, each stalk has 
more immediate room to itself. A larger 
crop can be grown with the corn in drills, but 
it is claimed that, in most cases, this is more 
than offset by the increased labor in tending 
it, especially if the land is weedy. The im- 
portance of selecting seed corn has been so 
strongly set forth at the proper season, that 
it is presumed that this first step towards a 
successful crop was taken in time. If one 
has a variety that he has improved by care- 
ful selection through several years, he should 
be slow to change it for a new kind, though 
we would by no means discourage the test- 
ing of new varieties of promise, 





The root crop increases in importance, and 
a greater acreage is devoted to it each year 
and it must advance in favor as the country 
becomes older, and our methods are forced to 
adapt themselves to the change in our condi- 
tion. Roots do best ina loose friable soil, 
with a gravelly subsoil. They require deep 
culture, and the soil should be plowed to at 
least ten inches. If the soil is not rich, give 
a good supply of well-rotted manure ; bone- 
dust, guano, or superphosphate, at the rate of 
300 to 500 pounds per acre, may be applied 
with profit. All such concentrated manures 
should be sown on the surface, and harrowed 
in, or otherwise thoroughly mixed with the 
soil. Mangel-wurzels are the most important 
root crop. They should be sown by the mid- 
dle of themonth. After mangels come sugar- 
beets and blood beets, which may be sown 
early in June, but do the best, usually, when 
put in the ground the last of May. The lead- 
ing varieties of yellow-fleshed mangels are: 
Webb’s Yellow Globe, Yellow-fleshed Tank- 
ard, and the Long Yellow. The red varieties 
are less solid. With the fodder crops sown 
in April, and the corn and roots in May, there 
is little of the farm land unoccupied. A 
small portion may be devoted with profit to 
fodder corn for June, July, or August, after 
the early rye and clover. 

A top-dressing of fine barn-yard manure, or 
artificial fertilizer applied to the grass land, 
either pasture or meadow, will often give new 
life to the grass, and return the expense many 
fold. Plaster often produces excellent results 
upon young clover fields. Thus applied, it 
will help increase the crop to be plowed in as 
a green manure. One to eight bushels per: 
acre may be sown broadcast, and this should 
be done as early as possible this month. Do 
not let the animals go to pasture until the. 
ground is settled and firm. 

—<>__ 
‘The Farm Live Stock. 

With the hard work of the month the 
horses require the best care, which includes 
carding and brushing. Too much corn, fed 
now, make the animals restless by producing 
an irritation of the skin. A moderate feed of 
green rye will be very acceptable to horses, 
and promote their health. If the land is. 
not stony, the shoes may be removed from 
the farm teams, for a time at least, with ben- 
efit. Oxen being naturally slow in their mo- 
tions, they will not bear hurrying in their 
work, and should be given abundant time for 
feeding. A yoke of oxen can be kept with 
profit on mostfarms of considerable size 
where three or more men with team are 
employed. 

Cows at pasture, as well as those kept in 
stables under the soiling system, should have 
an abundance of fresh. pure water, and be 
properly supplied with salt. This is consider- 
ed to have a corrective effect upon the succu- 
lent food that might otherwise produce some 
disorder of the digestion. It is best not to 
let the cows feed entirely upon grass for the 
first few days, but continue the hay and meal 
until the green feed is more mature. This 
caution applies still more strongly to the 
calves and young stock, which are especially 
subject to injury from overfeeding with suc- 
culent herbage. ‘Black leg” or ‘black 
quarter” in calves is regarded as a result of 
this. An ounce of Epsom Salts to each calf 
when turned out is given by some as a pre- 
caution against this disease. To change the 
feed gradually is one of the best methods of 
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preserving the health of farm animals. Pigs 
profit by a run at grass. When the trees in 
the orchard are large enough it should be 
seeded to clover as a pasture for the pigs. 
This will afford them good grazing, and at the 
same time they will destroy many of the 
orchard vermin. Young pigs will need plen- 
ty of good milk, which should be given them 
separate from the older ones. Ewes from 
which lambs have been weaned may need 
to have the milk removed from their udders. 
If to be fattened they should be fed liberally. 
When the sheep are shorn, the ticks gather 
on the lambs, and by dipping them these 
pests may be destroyed. A number of old 
and useful Sheep Dips are advertised, or the 
home-made tobacco dip may be used.... Young 
chickens will now be coming forward. Those 
of good breeds hatched this month will begin 
to lay in the fall, and with care will continue 
through the winter. The chicken coops need 
to be moved frequently. There is no better 
place for young chicks to forage than the 
vegetable garden; they will destroy many 
insects. They should have an abundance of 
fresh water and the coop be set in a dry place. 
.... The crows are the farmer’s friend, but 
during May they are positively annoying to 
many from their love of young corn. See 
treatment of them on page 198.... At odd 
times, during rainy days, etc., it will be 
profitable to look over the machinery and 
utensils used in haying and harvesting, and 
see what needs to be bought or mended, and 
thus be in readiness when the clover is to be 
cut or when the wheat is ripe for the harvest. 








Notes on Orchard and Garden Work. 


—- 

The custom prevails over a large part of 
the country of making the fifst of May the 
“moving day” of the year, and on this ac- 
count there are many who only come into 
possession of their garden and other grounds 
with the beginning of this month. It is late 
for many operations, but better than not at 
all, especially if one has made his plans and 
knows just what is to be done with no loss 
of time in getting ready to begin. In the 
Northern States planting in the orchard or 
garden may be done, late as it is, provided the 
trees, etc., have been procured and carefully 
heeled-in, and are ready to plant at once. 
There is no serious loss in the kitchen gar- 
den, save the lack of the earliest vegetables, 
Therefore those who from necessity must be- 
gin the operations in orchard and garden on 
the first of May should not be discouraged, 
but go to work with a will and make the most 
of what is for many things the better part 
of the growing season which still remains. 

ee 
Orchard and Nursery. 

Grafting is an operation that had better be 
done too late than too early. The best time 
is when the buds on the stock are swelling, 
and if necessary may be continued until the 
trees are in full bloom. At this season the 
bark slips readily, and much care will be re- 
quired when sawing off a limb, not to make 
a bad wound by peeling down. This can be 
prevented in great part by cutting through 
the bark with a strong knife all round the 
limb where the saw is togo. Budsshould be 
left upon the stock until the union of the 
graft is insured, which will be known by the 
buds of the graft starting into growth. After 
this rub off the buds upon the stock. The 
growth of the graft will need some at- 
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tention ; should but a single bud start, and 
push upward very rapidly, a long slender 
shoot will be produced, easily blown about 
by the wind and thereby loosened from the 
stock. All such will require checking by 
pinching off the top so that lateral branches 
may be formed. There seems to be a strong 
desire to give the trees the second place on 
the land, and put some other crop first. Those 
who do not care enough for an orchard to 
devote the land to it, should not plant one. 
Young trees, not yet in bearing, are not in- 
jured by having some hoed crop between 
them. But when the trees begin to bear a 
fair crop they deserve and should have all 
the soil. A clover crop to be fed off by pigs 
is the best thing for the orchard and for the 
pigs. This will enrich the soil, as the only 
thing removed is in the shape of flesh, while 
a large amount of vegetable matter in clover 
roots and manure has accumulated. 

Insects.—An increase of insect pests will 
come with the warmer growing weather. 
The eggs of the Tent Caterpillar will be 
among the first to produce ‘‘ worms,” which, 
if left to themselves, will soon begin their 
ravages upon the foliage. Their coming is 
easily recognized by their ‘‘ tents ” and these 
should be destroyed at once. The best time 
to take them is in early morning before they 
have left their nests or ‘‘ tents,” when the 
whole family may be removed and crushed. 
The bare hand is the best for all within 
reach; for those upon high branches use a pole 
with a swab dipped in ley or petroleum. Ifa 
newly set tree is found infested with Oyster- 
shell Bark Lice, it is the shortest way to pull 
it up and burn it. An old tree with this pest 
should be painted over with some non-drying 
oil, as lard oil; crude petroleum has been 
used with some success. The presence of the 
Borers is known by the sawdust which they 
make. The best cure is a knife and a wire or 
whalebone probe. Cut only enough to allow 
the entrance of the probe; never girdle the 
tree as we have seen some do who were hunt- 
ing for the borers. The Curculio of the plum 
stings the fruit when it is quite small. Jar 
the trees when the fruit is set in the early 
morning, and so long as insects are caught. 
The sluggish beetles are caught upon sheets 
spread beneath the trees or arranged with 
poles to be held by two persons; put the in- 
sects into the fire or otherwise destroy them. 
Plant Lice, that sometimes crowd upon the 
growing tips of cherry and other fruit trees, 
can be removed by syringing them with to- 
bacco water; those within reach may be 
bent down, and dipped in the same liquid. 

- oo — 
The Fruit Garden. 

It is best to set blackberry and raspberry 
plants in early spring, but it may still be 
done, Some means of holding up the grow- 
ing canes should be provided, either as single 
stakes or trellises. The canes produced last 
year bear the fruit, and the new ones are for 
fruit next year. All suckers at a distance 
from the rows, unless new plants are desired, 
should be considered as weeds and cut away. 
The ground about the currants and gooseber- 
ries should be cultivated thoroughly and 
given a good mulch, The ‘‘ worms” must 
be watched for, and upon their first appear- 
ance apply White Hellebore, a tablespoonful 
to a pailful of water. The strawberry bed 
should be kept free from weeds, and the soil 
loose and mellow. Before hot weather apply 
a mulch, which will keep the fruit from the 





ground and preserve the soil in a moist state. 
The ‘‘ White Grub” sometimes makes sad 
work with the strawberry bed. A wilted 
plant is an indication that its roots have been 
eaten off by the pest. Remove the plant and 
search for the grub before it gets to another 
plant. Grape vines that have been kept 
dormant in cool cellars may still be planted. 
The cost of a few vines is but a trifle and 
the returns are great. All persons who have 
ground enough for a garden, however small, 
have room for at least one grape vine. Newly 
planted vines should be allowed to grow but 
a single shoot this year. Tie it to a support. 
The fruit bearing shoots for this year should 
have their further growth in length pre- 
vented by pinching off the end of the shoot 
at two or three leaves above the uppermost 
cluster. The earlier this work is done the 
better. The baskets and crates should be put 
in readiness for the fruit. Use the forms 
established by custom of the market. If 
square baskets are familiar to the consum- 
ers, round ones will be at a disadvantage. 
—>—— 

Kitchen and Market Garden. 

Many can not begin their kitchen garden- 
ing before the first of May, and these will 
find useful hints in the Notes of previous 
months. Those who are already well along 
with their garden work should bear in mind 
that a single sowing or planting of many of 
the vegetables is not enough ; of those that 
remain in proper condition but a short time 
there should be a succession, following the 
earliest sowings at intervals, that there may 
be a continuous supply of peas, spinach, rad- 
ishes, lettuce, etc. Upon these succession 
crops much of the utility of the garden de- 
pends. As stated in the Farm Notes this is the 
month for planting corn; and “ about corn- 
planting time” means the season when the 
vegetables in the tender class are to go into 
the open ground, thatis, either their seeds are 
to be sown, or the plants that have been 
grown under glass, are to be set out. The 
leading tender vegetables are Beans, Cucum- 
ber, Melons, Okra, Pumpkin, Squash, Sweet 
Corn, and Tomatoes. Plant Beans of the bush 
sorts in drills 18 inches apart. Among the 
best early sorts are Valentine and Mohawk ; 
of late years a class known as ‘‘ Wax Beans” 
are much liked by many; the Golden Wax 
is one of the best of the dwarfs, and Giant 
Wax of the pole sort. Where the season is 
long enough, the Large Lima leads the list for 
Pole Beans. The Improved White Spine 
Cucumber is still mostly grown for the main 
crop. Green Prolific is the best for pickles. 
Plants that have been started in cold frames 
will need to be protected from chilly nights, 
One of the earliést Musk Melons is the Chris- 
tiana, yellow-fleshed, but excellent ; Ward’s 
Nectar and Surprise, both fine. Hackensack, 
very large, and when true, very good. The 
Mountain Sweet and Gipsy are among the best 
Water Melons; there are other varieties worth 
a trial. For summer varieties of Squash, 
plant Summer Crookneck and Yellow Bush ; 
Hubbard and Butman are best for winter 
use. Oneof the favorite Tomatoes for gen- 
eral use is the Acme, it being early, prolific, 
smooth, and solid. The Trophy is also a fine 
red variety ; for yellow, the Golden Trophy 
is rich and handsome. Mr. Snead Thomas, 
Marion, Ind., sends a plan of planting ground 
to melons and cucumbers, which is very 
simple and satisfactory. The ground is 
marked out in the usual way forcorn. Each 
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alternate “hill” is planted in each alternate 
row, the hills planted in one row alternating | 
with those on each side of it. The method | 
is shown in figure 1, where it is seen that | 
each hill isin the center of a circle composed 
of six other equidistant hills, and thus form 
what in tree planting is known as ‘*‘ quincunx.” 

The work with the crops already in will be 
largely that of weeding, hoeing, and thinning. 
The Asparagus should be cut with a strong 
knife and with care. Leave no small shoots to 
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Fig. 1.—THOMAS’ METHOD OF PLANTING MELONS. 


grow. The early sown Beets will soon be 
large enough to thin for ‘‘ greens.” Sow the 
seed of Martynias in hot-beds and remove 
the plants to the garden when well started, 
setting them about three feet each way. 
Keep the Onions, Turnips, Carrots, Parsnips, 
and other plants in rows free from weeds by 
a frequent stirring of the soil between the 
rows, and employ hand-weeding and thin- 
ning where needed. Allowing the plants to 
stand too close is a common mistake. 
‘“W. F.,” Southbridge, Mass., sends an im- 
provement upon the fruit-can seed sower, 
figured in our March Notes. It consists of a 
movable piece of tin, with holes of different 
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Fig. 2.—AN IMPROVED SEED SOWER. 


sizes, which slides between two strips of tin 
soldered to the bottom of the can. By mov- 
ing this slide the size of the hole and the 
amount of seed that can pass through, is 
easily regulated. The bottom of a can thus | 
arranged for sowing is shown in figure 2. 
> 
Flower Garden and Lawn. 

It is getting late for starting a lawn, and if 
the seed is sown now, it is well to mix a small 
quantity of oats with it, that the oats may 
shade the young grass from the too great 
heat of the sun. The lawn mower must be 
used at least once a week on a well established 
lawn, and it is well to leave the fine clippings 
where they fall, to serve as a protection to 
the grass roots. Any weeds that may spring 
up, should be removed by the root. Most of 
them can be readily pulled, but if deeply 
rooted and the soil is heavy, a chisel upon a 
long handle will be of service. The green- 
house plants for bedding should not go out 
until all danger from cool nights is over. 
If evergreens are to be transplanted, the im- 
portant point is, to never let the roots get 
dry; an hour in a drying wind may put a 
valuable evergreen beyond recovery. The 
placing of stones around newly planted ever- 
greens has an excellent effect, keeping the 
ground moist about the roots, and also serv- 
ing as an anchor to the tree, that might 
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otherwise be moved to its disadvantage by 
the winds. There are many places where 
climbers can be grown withadvantage. The 


! . . . q 
piazza and other portions of the exterior of 


the house may be made very attractive with 
a few Akebias, Loniceras, and here and there 
a Clematis and Dutchman’s Pipe (Aristo- 
lochia), Unsightly places may be easily 
screened by a growth of Morning Glories, 
Thunbergias, and other annual creepers. 
When the annuals are sown in the beds, care 
should be taken to preserve the names by 
using plain labels—a great deal of the inter- 
est connected with a variety resides in know- 
ing its name. Lilies, Gladioluses, and other 
bulbs can go into the open ground now. 
Provide stakes so soon as any support is 
needed. Castor Oil Plants (Ricinus) make a 
peculiar tropical and pleasing appearance in 
the garden, and can be had with little trouble, 
or expense, by sowing the seeds. The pot- 
ted plants that are to stand out-of-doors 
should have a partly shaded place, and if 
possible set them upon coal ashes to prevent 
worms from entering the pots. Shade for 
the greenhouse plants can be provided by 
using whitewash upon the sash or by put- 
ting up muslin screens. <A plenty of fresh 
air should be admitted, and water given 
freely. Insects will thrive unless subdued 
by fumigation, hand-picking, and washing. 








What Shall I Do with the Grape Vine? 


The American Agriculturist is taken by a 
surprisingly large number who are not farm- 
ers, but who live in cities and villages. Many 
of: these follow the custom of moving on May 
first, and such, as a general thing, find upon 
their new place one or more neglected grape 
vines. Each year we receive from such ten- 
ants inquiries, asking, in one form or another, 
‘*how should a neglected vine be pruned?” 
We would not advise pruning, as usually un- 
derstood—the cutting away of the old wood, 
at this season, as it causes it to “bleed” at 
a great rate ; evenif, as some claim, bleeding 
does not injure the vine, it makes a nuis- 
ance that itis desirable toavoid. A vinein a 
village or city yard may be quite as valuable 
for its shade as for its fruit—indeed often 
more so. Such a vine, it is safe to assume, 
has been sadly neglected, and if it has had 
any treatment at all, it has been at the hands 
of some ignorant jobber. To make the best 
of it, is all that can be done with an old vine, 
and as each one will be different from every 
other, we can only give some general rules. 
Upon anold vine the new growth will usually 
not only start from the proper places, the 
buds formed last year, but shoots will ‘‘ break” 
anywhere, even upon old wood an inch or 
more in diameter. When an old vine pushes 
shoots here and there, it is well to break off 
such, and as a general thing, allow only those 
shoots to grow that come from regular buds. 
As these buds push, they will show embryo 
clusters, among the unfolding leaves. These 
minute clusters are not of grapes, as many 
suppose, but of the buds of the flowers of 
the vine, which may in time produce grapes. 
The regular buds, as a general thing, will 
show three of these little bunches. Examine 
such a shoot, and there will be found an un- 
developed leaf, and opposite to it a cluster of 
buds; and this arrangement, a leaf with a 
cluster, will usually be repeated three times 
(not always), and then, above, on the shoot, 
will be leaves, with opposite to each, not a 








cluster, but instead there will be a tendril, 
All the grapes that the shoot will bear may 
be seen in this early state. In regular vine. 
yard training, the young shoot is pinched 
back to the first leaf beyond the last, or upper- 
most cluster of buds. But, in the hap-hazard 
treatment that must be followed in the pres- 
ent case, it will be safe to allow more leaves 
to remain. Go over the vine when the shoots 
begin to push, and pinch out the end of every 
shoot, leaving three leaves above the upper- 
most cluster of buds; this will give all the 
foliage required for shade, and will allow the 
fruit to develop much better than if the shoot 
were allowed to grow at will. If, as is often 
the case on an old vine, two shoots push 
close together from one place, by all means 
break out the weakest of the two. We will 
endeavor to give the future treatment of such 
a vine another month. The principal insects 
that attack the vine at this early season are 
the little leaf-rolling caterpillar, which will 
be mainly removed if the pinching of the 
shoots is done at the proper time. 
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Extirpating the Osage Orange. 


In answer to our request for the methods 
of those who have had experience in destroy- 
ing an Osage Orange hedge, a number of re- 
plies have been sent, and we give the essential 
portions of two of the most unlike of these, 
Mr. D. B. Paine, Christian Co., Ill., had a 
hedge about 20 rods long, and some 17 years 
old. Finding the necessary care in trimming, 
etc., more than he was willing to give to it, 
he concluded to remove it and replace it by a 
picket fence. In December, 1877, he, with a 
hired man, went at the job, Mr. P. pushing 
the plants oyer with a long-handled fork, 
while the man cut them off with an axe at 
two or three inches below the surface of the 
ground. A picket fence was then built along 
the line of the hedge, and care was taken to 
leave the stubs of the Osage plants exposed 
as much as possible. The ground was frozen 
throughout the winter; in spring, to his 
surprise, but few shoots appeared from the 
roots; the few that started were allowed to 
get 12 to 18 inches high, when with a spade 
the root was dug out and cut off below the 
sprout. This ended the Osage Orange fence, 
of which Mr. P. says: ‘‘I want no more.” 
....Mr. J. Teachie, Baltimore Co., Md., hav- 
ing to destroy a hedge that had been estab- 
lished 25 years, began the work in spring. 
The plants, which at this age had trunks as 
large as fair sized trees, were cut off as close 
as possible to the surface of the ground, In 
the driest part of summer, every root that 
could be seen was grubbed out, and the land 
put in shape. When the autumn rains came 
only two or three shoots appeared, and these 
were extirpated, and none sprung up there- 
after. From these accounts there does not 
appear to be any special difficulties in getting 
rid of the old Osage Orange hedge plants. 





oe 

Bone Meal.—The value of bone meal 
depends largely upon the amount of phos- 
phoric acid it contains. In bone this acid is 
in combination with lime as phosphate of 
lime, and makes up nearly one half by weight 
of raw bone. The other constituents are 
water, fat, and animal matters, with about 
four per cent of carbonate of lime. The 
action of bone as a fertilizer, whether quick 
or slow, depends upon its fineness. If ground 
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very fine the response is rapid, otherwise bone 
will be slow in its action, though its effects 
may be felt for years after its application. 





“Electricity ” Nonsense and Humbug. 
—>_— 


The aggregate amount of imposition, petty 
swindling, and larger humbuggery, now prac- 
tised, based upon ‘‘ electricity,” “‘magnetism,” 
‘“‘galvanism,” etc., is incredible to any one 
who has not watched the general newspaper 
advertising, and collected an assortment of a 
class of circulars now being daily distributed 
throughout the country by the ton, in the 
mails, from drug stores, shops, and in various 
other ways. There are now heralded electric 
or magnetic or galvanic bands, batteries, belts 
and brushes, pills, potions and lotions, in in- 
finite form and variety; while ‘electrical 
doctors” rival Egyptian frogs in number. As 
the enormous expense of all the above is kept 
up continuously, there must be an immense 
number of people gulled into paying the tax 
on their credulity—often at the sacrifice of 
the comforts and even necessities of daily life. 

There is some satisfaction in the fact that 
most of these mechanical contrivances sold, 
are in themselves positively inert and useless, 
and therefore not injurious ; while imagina- 
tively sick people, and others with slight 
nervous disorders, are soothed and comforted, 
and sometimes actually cured through their 
belief in the efficacy of the otherwise useless 
nostrums.--Take an illustration: We know 
a person in good position, of more than ordi- 
nary intelligence on most other subjects, who 
positively believes himself benefited by a 
large horse-chestnut always carried in his 
pocket! To lose this, and be unable to get 
another, would give him the blues, if not 
bring on a spell of actual sickness. Another 
person, of like intelligence, has equal faith in 
a combination of copper and zinc, the size of 
a silver dollar, worn suspended from the 
neck, and called an “electric battery,” though 
having no more eletrical or galvanic or mag- 
netic effect than so much silver, iron, stone, 
or wood—that is, no effect at all, save upon 
the imagination. 

There are now half a score or more varie- 
ties and forms of the wonderfully be-puffed 
and advertised electric things, all equally 
nonsensical and intrinsically useless so far as 
electrical or magnetic or galvanic effect is 
concerned. A hair-brush—costing 50 cents 
to $2, according to the quality of bristles and 
handle, if applied briskly to the head may, 
and often will, have a soothing effect, and 
sometimes relieve pain on the principle of 
“‘ counter-irritation,” as noted last month 
(page 159). The effect may be heightened if 
the user can only be persuaded that there is 
some electrical or magnetic effect. This can 
easily be done, with those not skilled in the 
science of electricity. Conceal in the handle 
or back of the brush a slender steel mag- 
net (or even a bit of iron or steel), and when 
the brush is brought near a small pocket com- 
pass, the concealed metal will disturb the 
needle, just as a pocket-knife, or scissors, or a 
nail will attract and move the needle of any 
compass. For appearance sake fixe wire may 
be mingled with or substituted for part of the 
bristles, though any wire in a brush, however 
fine, we consider too harsh for use upon the 
delicate cuticle that ought to always exist 
upon the human head. It may do for the 
skin of a rhinoceros, or the tough hide of 
some domestic animals, 
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While we dislike to see an extra price paid 
for even a good hair brush, or for a small 
piece of combined metals, under a delusion as 
to their having any magnetic or galvanic 
or electric utility, the loss seldom amounts 
to more than a dollar or two per individual. 
This is partly offset by the fact that some 
people are benefited through their imagina- 
tion. And then, again, the enormous sums 
expended in advertising people into this faith, 
help support several otherwise good religious 
papers, to say nothing of good political ones. 

With respect to the electric, magnetic, or 
galvanic pills, potions, or medicines, and the 
more expensive actual electric batteries, the 
case is different. While the electric or mag- 
netic claims are sheer nonsense or worse, we 
can not too often warn all readers, that no 
one is ever justified or safe in using any active 
medicines of which he (or his physician) does 
not know the composition or effects, and that 
in his case the effects will be useful instead 
of deleterious. To experiment here is dan- 
gerous. That ‘‘What is one man’s meat is 
another’s poison,” is always true of any ac- 
tive medicine. It may have happened to be 
useful to a person at one time, and yet be 
strongly injurious at another time—even 
dangerous! No one unacquainted with the 
composition of a medicine, the particular 
action of its ingredients, and his own exact 
complaint and condition at the time, is safe 
in using any active remedy except under the 
direction of a trustworthy, known physician, 
skilled in such matters. 

On this account, we deprecate all popular 
use of the publicly offered remedies and ap- 
pliances, and reject from our columns all 
advertisements of them, though, as they yield 
an enormous profit, the sellers can and do 
pay large advertising bills, and though the 
income from these, if admitted to our col- 
umns, would enable us to furnish the paper 
at lower subscription rates. 

Galvanic electricity is set in motion by 
chemical action, and magnetic electricity by 
the motion of permanent magnets in a man- 
ner to have opposite poles pass each other 
with great rapidity. Either chemical or me- 
chanical action, kept up, is necessary to the 
continuous development of electricity. This 
electricity may, by proper arrangement, be 
passed through” the entire system, or any 
portion of it, and it may be useful in 
certain cases, or it may have a directly oppo- 
site effect. Only an intelligent physician, 
on the spot to examine the patient, and apply 
the electricity in the proper manner, can de- 
cide as to its probable usefulness or injury. 

The entire class of, fixed combinations of 
metals of whatever kind ; whether offered by 
Boyd, Elias, or any one else ; whether called 
“electric,” ‘‘ galvanic,” or ‘‘ magnetic ;” 
whether of American or foreign origin ; 
whether large or small; whether round or 
oblong, or any other shape; whether orna- 
mented with embossed figures of devils or 
angels, with the flames of Hades or the 
lightnings of heaven—are all, in reality, just 
as useful “electrically,” ‘‘ magnetically,” or 
‘‘ galvanically,” as so much plain copper or 
lead, or zinc, or silver—except as they operate 
upon one’s faith through the preposterous 
claims put forth for them in the enterprising 
sellers’ advertisements. This faith is so strong 
in many people, that it is even safe for the 
dealers to promise to ‘‘return the money,” if 
the purchaser does not find benefit—albeit it 
is easier in most cases to pay money than to 





get it back for ‘‘ guaranteed” medicines and 
the like. The man who has got your money by 
ingenuity will be ingenious enough to worry 
you out with pretenses that ‘‘it was not used 
according to directions,” or some other sub- 
terfuge. 


How Early Gardening Paid. 





An incident never put in print, may afford a 
useful hint tomany. While travelling through 
Eastern Iowa several years ago, we were 
taking lunch at a railway restaurant, when a 
man rushed up, saying he had heard of our 
passing, by a telegram the conductor had sent 
ahead, and urged our stopping over night to 
see his place, and give a talk to the farm- 
ers of the neighborhood. On being assured 
that an engagement in Illinois would prevent 
it, he fairly pulled us out on to the platform, 
and pointing toa fine place on an elevated 
location, with excellent buildings, etc., said, 
“your American Agriculturist gave me that 
splendid farm and home.” A little startled 
at this, we had barely time to get a brief ex- 
planation before the train started, and even 
forgot to ask hisname. It was as follows: 

“Several years ago, you wrote that if any 
enterprising man living in the vicinity of a 
large village, or of two or three smaller ones, 

‘would manage to put his early peas, corn, 
beets, cucumbers, etc., etc., into market a 
week or two ahead of others, he could get 
two or three prices for the first offerings. 
That this could be done by selecting a warm, 
dry plot, by draining it well if needed, by 
putting in seed very early, and protecting 
with straw or other covering when cold nights 
or frosts threatened, after the plants were up. 
And especially by the following plan: Have 
prepared a lot of pieces of sod, a foot square 
or so, if pretty well rotted and free from 
fresh grass roots, all the better, but not essen- 
tial; moisten them with weakish- liquid 
manure from the barn-yard. Into this, 
marked off into little squares of the size re- 
quired by different plants, put peas, corn, 
etc., etc., one seed in asquare. Place several 
rows of these sods along the south side of a 
board fence. Keep them sufficiently moist to 
sprout the seeds, and start the growth, using 
larger pieces for potatoes. In cold nights, 
cover with coarse cotton cloth, which may 
afterwards be bleached and cut up for family 
use; or have straw at hand to throw over 
when needed. When the warm, settled 
weather arrives, and the ground is all ready, 
with plenty of well-rotted manure worked in, 
cut the sods into squares, so that each piece 
will have a plant in it with two or three weeks 
of growth already made. Put these pieces 
in the ground at proper distances; plants 
go right on with their growth, ard thus 
much time may be gained in the maturity.” 

‘“‘T acted upon this advice, extending the 
operation largely ; had my sods prepared in 
autumn, and well frozen in winter, and on a 
small area got seed enough started thus to 
plant over two acres. My early garden stuff 
was the town talk, brought in a heap of 
money, and in this way I was able to pay for 
that land, and get forehanded enough to put 
up those buildings, and I don’t owe a cent. 
That’s the way your paper gave me all you 
see up yonder”—and the moving train cut 
off the narrative—the last words we heard 
sounding like this: ‘I have competitors 
now, but I have enough else to do, and don’t 

‘need to do so much’ with the early stuff.” 
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Bee Notes for May. 
BY L. C. ROOT. 
oo 
The season is now at hand when prompt action 
tmoust be taken to secure a large force of bees to 





Fig. 1.—PIECE OF COMB WITH WORKERS AND DRONE CELLS. 


gather the honey as the season advances. If colo- 
nies are in proper condition at this season, brood 
rearing will progress very rapidly. The require- 
ments are : a properly arranged movable comb hive, 
clean, straight worker combs, a fair quantity of 
bees, the necessary food with which brood-rearing 
may be carried on, and, most important of all, a 
good prolific queen. As our Notes are particularly 
for the benefit of the beginner, I will speak of 
some of the common hindrances to progress. The 
inexperienced often fail to observe the difference 
between worker and drone combs, and the conse- 
quence is that a large proportion of the comb, and 
that often in the very center of the hive, will be 
drone. After a little experience, the difference 
may be observed, and such combs removed, or at 
least placed at the outside of the brood nest, where 
they will not occupy space that properly belongs 
to the workers. The advantages to be gained by 
the use of Artificial Comb Foundation in securing 
straight worker combs, are worthy of investiga- 
tion. The worker cells are about one-fifth smaller 
than drone cells. Figure 1 shows a piece of comb 
which consists of worker cells at the left, and 
drone cells at the right and upper side. A study 
of this engraving will aid in determining the kinds 
of comb. The different kinds of bees are also 
shown in the same engraving, very true to nature. 
As it is very essential to know that the queen is 
present in the hive at this season, her appearance, 
and the attention shown her in the engraving, may 
aid in recognizing 
her. If the inex- 
perienced are una- 
ble to make out the 
queen, her pres- 
ence may often be 
ascertained by find- 
ing eggs or brood. 
If eggs are found, 
the queen must 
have been in the 





hive within at 
Fig. 2.—racs AND Larve, least four or five 
. days. The eggs 


and larve in different stages are shown in figure 2, 
somewhat magnified. The absence of a queen 
may often be determined by finding queen cells 
that have been started. Bees will sometimes 
start these cells when the queen is unprolific, be- 
fore they destroy her. Queen cells in different 
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stages are shown at a, 6, c, and d in figure 3. 





After other necessary things are provided, the 
next important object is to secure sufficient stores. 
While there are advantages to be gained by supply- 
ing a proper amount of liquid food, [am of the 
opinion that the average beginner will do best to 
avoid feeding it, if each hive hasa 
good supply of sealed stores, but 
the essential point is not to allow 
them to consume all of their stores 
and thus interrupt proper brood 
rearing. During the past winter 
bees have consumed more than the 
usual amount of honey, and the 
consequence will be that great care 
will be necessary in furnishing food 
before the supply is exhausted. 

TRANSFERRING BEES. — This is 
the proper time at which to trans- 
fer swarms from the common box- 
hives to those with movable combs. 
= Inthe space given me hereI can 
only briefly call attention to the 
different operations necessary to 
be performed. Those who are in- 
terested in the proper care of 
bees, and desire to proceed with a 
view to such results as are attained 
by the best methods, must secure 
a practical work where all the 
different methods are minutely 
described and illustrated. Such 
works are prepared with great 
care, with a view to those wants, 
and will be found invaluable. [We 
may here add that ‘‘ Quinby’s New 
Beekeeping,” contains the most 
complete directions for this and all else relating 
to apiary management. See Book List.—Ep.] 

KINGBIRDS AND BeEs.—“ B. H.,” of Iowa, asks 
for my views as to whether Kingbirds kill bees.... 
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Fig. 3.—QUEEN CELLS IN DIFFERENT STAGES. 


Unquestionably they do kill some bees. Some feel 
justified in killing the birds when they see them in 
the act. Ido not feel disposed to advise so doing. 


— EE 


Spring Rye.—We are asked if there isa 
distinct variety known as ‘‘Spring Rye.’’ Thata 
grain is sometimes sown in the spring under the 
name of Spring Rye, we are well aware. Whether 
it is in any respect different from the grain that is 
sown in the fall we can not assert. With wheat, 
the habit of growing and maturing a crop when 
sown in the spring, may be fixed upon the winter 
varieties in a few seasons of spring sowing. 
Whether any one has done this with rye we are not 
informed. It is worthy of note that rye, of all our 
cereals, is the least affected by cultivation; we 
have numerous and often well marked varieties of 
all the others, but rye remains through centuries 
of cultivation, one and the same. If rye refuses 
to deviate from the original type—will not ‘‘ break” 
like other grains, into varieties, it will reward ex- 
periment in one direction—that of increasing the 
yield. A series of selections of only the largest 
and heaviest heads, for seed and a continuous sow- 
ing from such for a few years, will no doubt show 
a marked increase in the yield of the crop. 


Several of our let- 
ters show that some 
3 of our newer readers 
do not understand 
the principles upon 
which this column ig 
conducted. We are 
obliged to state each 
year that it is not 
enough for one to 
| write a request that we “show 
up ‘So and So’ as a fraud;” and 
; that unless documentary eyvi- 

& dence accompanies it, such a 
= letter may as well remain un- 

wey Written. We have but one ob- 
ject in view in making an exposure of humbugs of 
any kind—namely, to protect our readers and 
others from fraudulent and doubtful schemes of 
every kind. It is of little use for one to give it as his 
‘‘ opinion” that a scheme is a swindle and a person 
isa swindler. We must have proof, thoroughly 
convincing proof. Those who operate upon the 
agricultural community take advantage of this 
season, when the farmer is driven by the press of 
spring work, to present their schemes. We say to 
every farmer, either take time to examine whatever 
new or promising thing may be presented, or say 
““No”’ at once. Now is the time when the chap 
with the Mowing-Machine Knife-Grinder will be 
around. He will wish to leave a dozen to be sold 
to the neighbors, at a good profit. You are not to 
pay until the things are sold, and are merely to sign 
areceipt for the Grinders, that the vender may 
show what he has done with his stock. 

Don’t Sign It! Don’t Sign Anything ! 

Three quarters of all the trouble that farmers 
have with the swindlers who go about the country, 
comes from signing something. Do not sign any 
kind of an agreement ; do not sign a receipt of any 
kind; do not even write down your post office 
address, for any travelling stranger. The chances 
are, that the signature will turn up at the bottom 
of a note which in due time will make its ap- 
pearance for payment. 

Travelling Venders for Fertilizers 
are to be avoided, no matter what claims they may 
make for the stuff they offer. A fertilizer is one of 
those things, the value of which rests upon the 
good faith of the maker; the farmer cannot know 
beforehand whether it be good or bad. If one 
needs a fertilizer, let him look over our advertis- 
ing columns, and order of whichever maker or 
dealer seems most advisable. To purchase of an 
unknown person is money thrown away.... While 
we are well aware that our warnings against frauds 
and dangerous articles are useful, it is not often 
that we have such direct evidence as now comes 
from North Carolina. A correspondent in Ran- 
dolph Co., writes that an agent came along with 
‘“*The Celebrated French Illuminating Fluid,”’ 
he showed the agent our warning against the stuff, 
in the February Number, whereupon the “ agent 
stopped selling,’’ but more than that, ‘‘he became a 
subscriber to the American Agriculturist!”..... The 
circular of instructions to agents as to the intro- 
duction of this oil and the “ Excelsior Burner’? for 
using it, form a most curious document. The 
‘‘ Excelsior ” is one in which a very volatiJe liquid 
is converted into vapor by the heat of the heavy 
metallic burner, and the vapor, as it passes out of 
several holes, burns with great brilliancy and has 
every appearance of gas. The circular asserts that 
it is gas: but it is only vapor, and while the burner 
may be safe from accident, the danger remains in 
requiring the use of one of the light petroleum 
products. No matter by what name it may be 
called, whether Naphtha, Benzine, Benzoline, Gaso- 
line, or other name—the article itself should never 
be tolerated in the house, and never used with any 
kind of burner whatever....Not long ago there 
were parties in New York anxious to introduce 
The “ United States-Washing Machine ”’ 
which, on condition that the recipient would prom- 
ise to show the same “to any ten of your lady 
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friends,” would be sent for 75 cents, which was 
merely to cover cost of packing and charges. We 

d the ‘‘Machine” in April of last year, 
showing it to be a gimcrack that could not cost 15 
cents. But the “ United States Washing Machine”’ 
now hails from Boston, and what appears to be 
essentially the same card as that sent out by Lynn, 
Sisson, and the rest, comes now from Jones. But 
Washing Machines seem to be declining, the price 
having gone down to 60c., though it must be, as 
before, shown to not less than ‘ten lady friends.” 
...»When the Lottery business first went to New 
Brunswick, it was a ‘‘Soiree,’’ but it is now a 

‘Cash Distribution,”’ 
and by the tone of its circulars we infer that busi- 
ness is dull. They quote papers in praise of the 
honesty of the management, but conveniently omit 
to say where the papers are published....The old 
story of offering 
Counterfeit Money, or ‘* Queer,”’ 
turns up with a new version; not long ago it was 
offered as ‘‘ cigars ;’’ the latest dodge is to call it 
“J, 8. Chromos”’ and at the low price of $15 per 
100. The game is such a very ancient one, and has 
often been exposed so thoroughly all over the 
country, that we wonder that those engaged in it 
can get enough to pay for circulars and postage.... 
There are chaps in two or three small New England 
towns engaged in a dangerous business. They 
Sell Books by Samples, 
because persons “ have been deceived a great many 
times as to the nature of the books, by sending 
for books that they thought were good, by the high 
sounding titles, and paying a high price for a book 
that was not what they wanted.”—This concern 
proposes to send books as ‘‘ samples’? C. O. D., and 
a beautiful set of books it is ; we can not with pro- 
priety even give the titles of the stuff they offer to 
send out. No names appear on the circulars, etc., 
and we do not wonder. The rascals show that 
they have some sense of shame left, by hiding 
themselves behind the title of 
**The Sample Company,’’ 

and it is an ex-sample of a very mean company. 
These chaps, and all like them, do their business ex- 
clusively by mail, and lend emphasis to our former 
caution to parents, to be sure and know what mat- 
ter their children receive through the post office.... 
Various concerns advertise from N. Y. City, mak- 
ing attractive offers of books and of music, to be 
sent by mail on receipt of the money, at prices 
which seem to be astonishingly low. The latest 
case gave its number only a block away from our 


present location. One of our most careful associ- 


ates failed to find the music man or any one who 

knew him. As the building is one where there are 

many Offices, we have no doubt that this advertiser 

has his times to meet the letter carrier somewhere 

in the building and thus get his letters. How the 

music goes out remains to be discovered. 
Remedies for Deafness. 

One who is wholly or only partially deaf, is de- 
prived of a great deal of enjoyment, and will natur- 
ally catch at anything that offers a relief. Some 
of the appliances, as the various ’phones, are not 
humbugs in themselves, because in some cases they 
are really useful, but these cases, we are frankly 
told by a dealer, are about one in twenty. Another 
set of proposed remedies are the 

“Artificial Ear-Drums.’’ 

Several of these are offered, each claiming to be 
the original. These appliances are, all that we 
have seen of them, a bit of sheet rubber, about as 
large as a silver five cent piece, attached by the 
center to a piece of small wire about an inch and a 
half long. Such a contrivance as this, which could 
not cost 5 cents,but is sold for several dollars, might 
at first sight be set down as utterly worthless ; but 
we have the testimony of one of the most eminent 
aurists that it isnot always so. That tere are cases 
of deafness in which such a trivial thing as this 
placed in the ear will greatly relieve deafness. That 
the bit of rubber can act as an ear-drum, is impos- 
sible, but it has been found that in some cases a 
wad of cotton or lint, or even of soft paper when 
placed in the outer ear, will aid the hearing, 
‘and in such cases this rubber “‘ear-drum”’ is just 





as good as a lock of cotton—and not more so! The 
venders of this “ ear-drum’’ can get genuine cer- 
tificates from those who have worn them that the 
thing has been useful in their cases. The humbug 
consists in calling the thing an ‘‘ear-drum,”’ and 
charging a high price for it. We are assured by 
the highest authority that a bit of cotton will do 
all that such a thing can effect....Some of our 
letters, though from entire strangers, are often 
quite touching, especially those from persons with 
an incurable disease, like consumption, and who 
Catch at every Promise of Cure. 
Physicians are aware that the hopefulness of the 
patient is a marked characteristic of the consump- 
tive, who never gives up hope so long as life lasts. 
The quack medicine chaps know and act upon this, 
and their advertisements are framed to meet this 
characteristic of consumptive patients, who, long 
after the physician has pronounced them beyond 
cure, will continue to try every compound adver- 
tised to meet their cases. One in inclosing an ad- 
vertisement which offers to send some of the “ posi- 
tive remedy’ free, writes: ‘‘If good, it must be 
very good, but if a fraud it is a very bad one, but 
seeing it in such a paper as the —— and the ——,” 
he could not help noticing it, and asks our opinion. 
Our opinion is, that one who sends for and takes 
the stuff will probably feel so much better that he 
will send for more and pay for it, as it will be some 
tonic or stimulant that will make the consumptive 
feel really better for awhile, or until the reaction 
comes. So far as our experience goes, and it has 
been rather extended, all of these consumptive 
cures are bodily stimulants accompanied by a trea- 
tise to act as a stimulant to the imagination..... 
Scarcely less reprehensible are those so-called 
‘‘ Restorative Remedies,’’ 
which profess to cure the ‘‘ diseases of error,” the 
results of ‘“‘ youthful indiscretion.” Those who 
know anything of the subject, are aware that the 
imagination is morbidly active concerning all that 
relates to the generative function. Hence the cir- 
culars of medicines professing to treat this, not 
only act by means of portraits of the victims of 
‘¢ youthful indiscretion,”’ but in the description of 
the symptoms of the disease; include every pos- 
sible ache and pain to which any one may be sub- 
ject, and act upon the imagination to that degree 
that the patient is ready to welcome the stuff as 
the only escape from a premature grave. Unlike 
Inman, I. T., whose “free recipe” calls for things 
unknown to any apothecary, a circular at hand pre- 
scribes well known and powerful remedies, but for 
preparing them, gives directions which are absurd 
and impossible to follow. Of course, this difficulty 
has been foreseen, and the advertiser wil) kindly 
furnish the stuff ready made at a good round price. 
....We had supposed that our “opinion” con- 
cerning all 
Advertising Physicians and “Institutes”’ 
was sufficiently well known, but from a far-away 
corner in British Columbia, there comes a letter 
with two advertisements cut from American papers, 
asking the “standing of these men.’’ We might 
answer—“ Standing, they haven’t any.” That any 
one should ask what is the “‘ standing” of a “‘ Dr. ”’ 
Willis, is quite beyond our comprehension. Any 
one who proposes to prescribe for the sick as this 
Willis does, by an examination of the patient’s hair 
and hand-writing, is out of place just now; he 
should have been around several centuries ago. 
The “Institute”? at Boston is probably like other 
“Institutes” and “ Universities” in New York and 
elsewhere, a concern of one-man power. The 
**Tnstitute’s ’ advertisement concludes with ‘* Heal 
Thyself” in large letters, which is very good advice 
for our friend to follow, so far as it induces him 
to let the ‘‘ Institute ’’ very severely alone.” 


Is Rhubarb Poisonous ?—Every now 
and then there appears an item to the effect 
that tomatoes contain an acid injurious to 
the teeth, or that rhubarb owes its acidity to 
oxalic acid, and is consequently poisonous. 
So far as rhubarb goes, the use of it as a wel- 
come substitute for fruits is yearly increasing. 











The sourness of Rhubarb stalks is due to 
Malic Acid (the acid of apples) and to Cit- 
ric Acid (found in lemons), both of which 
are as healthful as they are agreeable. 





A Halter for a Pulling Horse. 


Mr. Alexender Kossman, Columbia Ce., N. 
Y., writes: ‘The improvement in the halter 
to prevent horses 
from pulling, shown 
in the March num- 
ber, is a very good 
one, but a still better 
form can be made by 
using a small chain 
to pass over the nose 
instead of a strap.” 
The throat strap, as 
shown in the accom- 
panying engraving, 
made from Mr. K’s, 
sketch, passes in a loep through a ring, and 
carries a ring, to which the halter strap is 
fastened. For a horse that is headstrong, 
and inclined to pull upon the halter, this 
form is especially useful. 





IMPROVED HALTER. 





The U. S. Pomological Society. 


The receipt of the volume of Proceedings 
for the Session of 1879, reminds us that the 
present is the year for the biennial meeting 
of this important Society. The late appear- 
ance of the volume is due to the fact that 
Mr. Robert Manning was engaged on other 
work, as he informed the Society when #% 
actually forced the Secretaryship upon him, 
The volume is more portly than any of its 
predecessors, and it is of course more valu- 
able, as, aside from other matters, it records, 
in the revised catalogues, the latest experi- 
ence of the members with the various fruits. 
The proceedings and discussions at the meet- 
ings are given, preceded by the address of the 
President, prepared by Col. Wilder while yet 
suffering from the accident which prevented 
him from attending the meeting. The reports 
of the several committees and the essays pre- 
sented at the meetings make up the bulk of 
the volume, which bears throughout evi- 
dences of the careful work of the Secretary. 

It is not too early to give conspicuous no- 
tice to the members and to all other fruit 
growers that the meeting will be held this 
year at Boston, Sept. 14th. The Society is a 
National one, and welcomes every one inter- 
ested in fruit culture, whether as an occu- 
pation or an amusement. The biennial fee 
is $4, which entitles the member to the Pro- 
ceedings; Life Membership, $20. No fruit 
grower should stay away because he is not 
yet a member, but should go to the meeting, 
and become one. Those who have attended 
a former meeting at Boston will not need 
any persuasion to go again; to those who 
have not, we may say that Boston may be 
regarded as the chief center of horticulture 
in the country, and there is probably no 
place, in which, and its surroundings, is so 
much to be seen and learned by one interested 
in any department of horticulture as here. 
Besides this, it is the home of the venerable 
President, to whom a full attendance on this 
occasion will be especially gratifying, and it 
would be a graceful tribute to his long and 
devoted services to make the coming meet- 
ing the largest and most successful that the 
Society has ever held, 
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‘Threshing 


siaiinae and ioe,— 
“The Vibrator.” 
eae dt 
The Cotton-gin is often cited as the great 
contribution of invention to agriculture ; im- 
portant as it is, we have but to imagine the 
acres of last year’s wheat waiting to be 





Fig. 1.—THE TOOTHED AND BLANK CONCAVES. 


threshed by the flail, to see in the Thresh- 
ing Machine, an invention at least quite as 
valuable. Good judges have estimated that the 
gain in the saving of grain by the use of the 
machine, instead of the flail, amounts to five 
per cent of the whole crop; but no one, so 
far as we are aware, has told us what propor- 
tion of the crop is still wasted by imperfect 
machines and their hurried and careless work- 
ing. The wheat-grower can not know wheth- 
er his crop has been a profitable one or not, 
until the grain is measured. When his grain 
is harvested and in sheaves, it is not beyond 
all danger of loss, for it still has to run the 
chances of the Threshing Machine. That 
there is a loss, every one who has watched 
the operations of the machines that go about 
the country is aware. The average gang of 
threshers seem to regard quick work as more 
the object than thorough work, and appear to 
forget that separating is quite as important 
as threshing. It is claimed that there is a 
great difference in machines in respect to 
waste, and whoever is about to purchase a 
machine, whether for his own use, or to do 
threshing for others, should regard the com- 
pleteness with which it does the work of sep- 
arating and saving the grain as the first point 
to be considered. Among the threshing ma- 
chines claimed by the makers to present 
marked improvements in this respect, is 
** The Vibrator,” which, in a new style of Sep- 
arator, and other points to secure simplicity 
and effectiveness, is so different from the old 
style of machines, as to make it, they claim, 
the type of a new class of threshers. The 
essential parts of a threshing machine, of any 
kind, are, first : the Cylinder, the spikes or 
teeth on which, opposed to other teeth in the 
Concave, beat the grain from the heads—the 





Fig. 2.—-THE UPPER SHAKER OF SEPARATOR. 


thresher proper, and second, the Separator or 
arrangement to separate the grain from the 
straw and chaff. Of course there are various 
accessories, but these are the parts chiefly en- 
gaged in doing the work, and which, it is 





Fig. 3.—THE SEPARATOR. 


claimed, are, in “‘The Vibrator,” greatly 
improved. The grain, just as it enters the 
machine, meets the first of these improve- 
ments in the Concaves and their arrange- 








ment, There are, as in figure 1, two Con- 
caves, each with two rows of teeth and a 
Blank Concave, or grate, marked M, which 
may be placed either at the front of the two 
Concaves (as in fig. 1), between them, or at 
the rear. This arrangement is regarded as a 
most important feature, and is claimed to be 
peculiar to this machine. The changes are 
made to suit the different conditions of the 
grain, and to adapt the working to various 
kinds of grain and seed. Placing the Blank 
Concave in front, as in the engraving, causes 
the machine to draw in the grain faster. On 
the other hand, if the Blank be placed at the 
rear, the grain is taken in much slower, and 
this position is used when the straw is unusu- 
ally long and limber, or otherwise in bad con- 
dition, as it prevents the straw from winding 
around the cylinder. The usual position, in 
ordinary conditions of grain, is, with the 
Blank between the two Concaves. For very 
fine seeds, such as Timothy, the Blank is not 
used, but a third toothed Concave is put in its 
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the grain, , Which falls Gedaih to ths lower 
shaker, whence it passes to the sieves, These, 

the Concaves and the vibrating Separator, are 
claimed as the leading distinguishing features 
of this machine. The general external ap- 
pearance of ‘‘The Vibrator” is given in fig, 

4; it includes a number of improvements of 
less importance, such as the arrangement of 
the stacker, methods of adjusting the con- 
caves, the cylinder cover, a belt-tightener, an 
improved side-gear, etc., all of which are ful- 
ly illustrated ina handsome pamphlet, issued 
by Messrs. Nichols, Shepard & Co. Abun- 
dant testimony is given as to the effective 
work done by this machine, not only with 
wheat and other cereals, but with the various 
grass and otherseeds. The makers claim that 
their machine is the only one which threshes 
flax with as much ease as it does grain, 
flax being the most troublesome of all 
plants to thresh. As flax culture is likely to 
take a new start in this country, every im- 
provement that tends to facilitate the utiliz- 


Fig. 4.—‘‘ THE VIBRATOR”’’ THRESHING MACHINE, 


place. The most complicated portion of 
threshing machines is usually that which 
separates the grain and straw after they leave 
the Cylinder and Concave. The makers of 
‘* The Vibrator” present a strong claim for 
the greater simplicity of their machine in this 
respect, and forcibly illustrate 
it, by publishing in their pam- 
phlet, an engraving showing 
the parts found in some other 
machines, and not in theirs; 
this miscellaneous collection 
of endless aprons, raddles, beaters, cog- 
wheels, rollers, bands, shafts, and other parts, 
is exhibited in striking contrast with their 
own very simple Separator. This (figs. 2 and 
3), consists of two shakers, suspended one 
above the other, and vibrate in 
opposite directions. The mix- 
ed straw and grain passes 
from the Cylinder to the upper 
shaker, fig. 2, where it meets 
with the sets of fingers there 
seen; these alternately rise and fall, giving 
the straw a tossing, with much the same ef- 
fect as if it were taken up in forkfuls and 


shaken, causing the complete separation of 





ing of the crop is especially welcome. We 
may add that the makers of ‘‘ The Vibrator” 
manufacture improved Horse-powers for 
driving it, as well as Steam Engines. In 
many wheat-growing localities, straw is at 
present looked upon as a nuisance ; where 
wood or other fuel is scarce and straw is in 
excess, the engine made by the firm, under 
the boiler of which straw may be used as 
fuel, will no doubt be gladly welcomed. 





‘Some One will Eat the Fruit.’°— 
Some years ago the writer dined in May with 
a well known General of the Army whose 
duties then required him to live in New York 
City. It was with no little pride that he took 
us to his back yard, probably 25 by 30 feet, 
where he had set out various shrubs and 
hardy plants, and against the fence were sev- 
eral newly planted grape vines. ‘ But,” 
said, “‘you do not expect to live here bias 
enough to see the fruit of these vines.”—‘ Of 
course not,” said he, ‘‘ but there are the vines 
and some one will eat the fruit. I make it a 
rule, wherever I may be stationed, to plant 
one or more vines.” If every one would do 
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thus, wel plant vines, whether they will see 
the fruit or not, the average amount of 
human comfort would be greatly increased. 


—_s 
What Trees to Plant for Fuel and Timber. 
> 

Fhe attention of our people in the older 
States is being very properly turned to plant- 
ing rocky ridges and worn out pastures with 
forest trees. This work'is done by those who 
have no expectation of cutting the timber 
themselves, but with a view to improve their 
property for future sale, or for their heirs. 
These old pastures now are worth $10, or 
less, per acre. Forty or fifty years hence, 
covered with heavy timber, they would be 
worth $300, or more, per acre. Two elements 
may safely enter into this calculation of the 
profit of tree planting : the steady growth of 
the trees, and the constant increase in the 
price of fueland timber. There is great dif- 
ference in the price of the varieties of woud, 
but still more in the rapidity of their growth. 
Hickory grows more rapidly than White 
Oak, and in most markets is worth a quar- 
ter more for fuel. Chestnut grows about 
three times as fast as the White Oak, and for 
many purposes makes quite as good timber. 
It is in great demand by ship-builders, and 
cabinet-makers. The Chestnut, the Tulip 
Tree, and the Hickory, attain a good size for 
timber in 20 to 25 years, and the Spruce and 
Pine want about 50 years. The Maples grow 
quite rapidly, and are highly prized, both for 
fuel and for cabinet purposes. On light 
sandy land, the White Pine will grow rapid- 
ly, and cannot fail to be a good investment 
for the next generation. As arule the more 
rapid growing trees, if the wood is valuable, 
will pay better than the Oaks. C. 





Science Applied te Farming—LXIX. 
——— 

General Results of the Farm Experiments. 

Some of the more important results of three 
years’ consecutive experiments, of which 
averages are given in theaccompanying table, 
are briefly summarized as follows : 

1.—As the experiments were largely on 
worn out soils, the average produce witha 
given crop does not represent what might be 
expected under fair conditions. 

2.—The largest yield came with the ‘‘ com- 
plete” Chemical Fertilizer (G), which sup- 
plies 150 Ibs. of Nitrate of Soda, 300 lbs. of 
Superphosphate, and 150 to 200 lbs. of Muriate 
of Potash, at a cost of a little over $15 per 
acre. I would not propose just these propor- 
tions for general use, however. Less Potash 
and more Nitrogen would generally be better 
for some crops, as grain, potatoes and garden 
vegetables. The object here was to test soils, 
and not to get the largest possible yields. 

3.—The next largest average yield is with 
the farm manures. Then follows the mix- 
ture of Superphosphate and Muriate of Pot- 
ash (F). This latter averaged most profitable 
of all for corn. 

4,—Next came the mixture of Nitrate of 
Soda and Superphosphate (Z). That this, 
which contained Superphosphate and Nitrate 
of Soda should bring a lower average yield 
than the mixture of Superphosphate and Pot- 
ash Salt with every crop on which the num- 
ber of trials is large enough to warrant any 
general conclusions, is certainly a significant 
fact. Our ordinary Guanos, Ammoniated 
Superphosphates, and Fish Manures, con- 
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Averages of Results of Experiments of 1878, 1879, and 1880. 
Produce, Increase, and Gain or Loss per acre, with different Fertilizers and Crops. 
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a lack of Potash. 
The Best Fertilizers for Different Crops. 


6.—To prescribe formulas fitting all cases is 
utterly impossible. The needs in any case, 
and the effects of the different materials, are 
decided by numerous factors, of which the 
most important are soil, season, tillage, feed- 
ing capacity of the crop, and indirect action 
of the fertilizers. The character of the season 
can not be foretold. The wants of the soil 
can only be learned practically by experiment. 
Of the feeding capacities of different crops, 
much is already known, and experiments like 
these are telling us much more. As to the 
indirect action cf fertilizers in improving the 
texture of the soil, and setting plant food free, 
science has taught us a great deal, but more 
research will be needed before we shall be able 
to lay down general rules, with certainty. 


Formulas for Fertilizers. 


7.—I am continually receiving requests for 
formulas for fertilizers for different crops, 
and such letters just received are before me. 
The best answer I can make is this : The first 
and most important thing to be found out is 
what your soil lacks. That I can not tell 
you. It may be Phosphoric Acid, or Potash; 
perhaps Plaster or Lime may help, and pos- 
sibly the trouble may be one that fertilizers 
will not help, at least not until the soil is 
drained, irrigated, or better tilled. The best 
advice I can give is to experiment on a small 
scale, find what materials are most effective, 
and profitable, and then use them. But if 
one cannot or will not do this, he can either 
use Guano, or Phosphate, or Bone, or Potash 
Salt, and take the risk of its fitting the case; 
or use a complete fertilizer which contains 
all the materials that soils generally lack. In 
the latter case one risks paying for some in- 
gredients that will give no adequate return. 

As to special formulas for different crops, 
I make no prescriptions. “he intelligent 
dealers who do so, know very well that it is 
for their interest to make their mixtures 
such as will on the average bring the largest 
practicable profit to the consumer, and are 
very careful to get the best results of research 
and experience and use them in preparing 
their materials. Some I know to be among 





our most cnieadeanbe and successful students 
of these subjects. I can suggest no better 
formulas than many of those in actual use by 
trustworthy dealers. 

8.—Leaving variations in soil and season 
out of account, and considering the feeding 
capacity of the crops, as shown by these and 
other experiments, and by general experience, 
it is safe to say that: (1) For Corn, an excel- 
lent fertilizer to bring large crops, is a mix- 
ture of Peruvian Guano and Muriate of 
Potash. To this it might be profitable to add 
some fine ground Bone or Superphosphate. 
In the majority of cases, though not always, 
a more profitable mixture would probably be 
one of Muriate of Potash, with either Super- 
phosphate, or fine ground Bone or both. At 
the same time there are cases in which Nitro- 
gen helps the erop enough to make it profit- 
able, and in which Nitrate of Soda, Sulphate 
of Ammonia, Dried Blood, Guano, or Fish, 
would be in place. (2) For Potatoes, which 
respond more generally than corn to both 
Nitrogen and Potash, such of the above 
mixtures as contain considerable. Nitrogen 
would generally be in order. 

As to Commercial Fertilizers in General. 

9.—For general farming, at a distance from 
the large markets, the chief use of commer- 
cial fertilizers should be to supplement the 
manure of the farm. The right way is to 
make the most and best manure that is prac- 
ticable upon the farm, and piece out with 
such commercial fertilizers as experiments 
and experience prove profitable. At the 
same time there are many cases, especially 
near cities, were every thing depends upon 
getting the largest and best yield, and where 
more exclusive use of —— fertilizers 
is advisable. 

10.—Either the combined teathiaony of 
these experiments, similar ones elsewhere, 
and the best experience are totally false, or 
chemical fertilizers bring larger, better, and 
even surer crops than farm manures. That 
rightly used, they must become a more and 
more potent means for the restoration of 
the agriculture of our older States, it is use- 
less longer to deny. W. O. ATWATER. 

Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 
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A Lift Gate, 


One of the conveniences about our garden 
-is the ease with which it can be thrown open, 
by means of lift gates, when any carting is 
to be done. To all appearance there is only 
one gate to the garden—the small one on the 
side nearest the house, which swings upon 
hinges. 
by a picket fence, and in this fence at three 
places there are lift gates, one of which is 
shown in the accompanying engraving. The 
construction is very simple, and the extra 
cost: over that of an ordinary length of fence 
is but trifling. Two notches are cut in the 
posts to receive the ends of the lower cross- 
bar. The upper portion of the gate is held 
in place by cleats upon the inside of the 
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A LIFT GATE FOR THE GARDEN, 


post, and the end pickets upon the outside, 
between which the ends of the upper bar 
pass and rest upon the upper bar of the fence. 





A Feed Rack for the Stable. 


Mr. E. H. Hopkins, Ontario, Canada, sends 
among other sketches those of a feed rack, 
from which the engraving is made. The up- 
per rack is for hay, and is opened by alow door 
in front, which lets down by means of cords 
and weights. The weights are so balanced that 
when the hay is eaten out, the door closes 
up and is out of the way. A second rack, or 
a trough, which is shown at the bottom, is 





A SELF-CLOSING FODDER RACK. 


also opened from the passage-way by means 
of a long door, without cords and weights. 
This is for feeding roots and other similar 
material that the cattle could not convenient- 
ly take from the upper rack. 





Health of Farm Stock.—The spring 
is a critical season for farm animals, and 
every precaution should be taken against 
disease. If one will consult any standard 
work on “‘ Diseases of Domestic Animals,” he 
will find that the great source of trouble 
among farm stock is a lack of neatness about 
the stables, the poor quality of the feed, water, 
ete.—in fact, that the diseases are due to the 
improper care of the animals. The breathing 


The garden is enclosed on all sides ; 





of fetid gases arising from filthy stables and 
decomposing manure heaps, is alone enough 
to induce disorders of a serious nature; but 
add to this the drinking of water from barn- 
yard wells that receive surface water at every 
rain, and so polluted as to have an easily re- 
cognized taste and color, and it is a wonder 
that the animals live at all. Many of the 
disorders, distempers, fevers, etc., which visit 
the whole ‘‘ herd” at times, are not so much 
‘in the air,” as in the water and the stable. 





Some of the Results of Our Field Ex- 
periments. 


A series of experiments, conducted and 
reported by nearly two hundred intelligent 
farmers on a common plan, through three 
successive seasons, and so faithfully done 
that over one hundred of the reports are 
sufficiently full and thorough to be capable 
of accurate and reliable tabulation, must 
bring results of great value. Hitherto we 
have been compelled to rely mainly upon 
European investigations for our facts regard- 
ing the nutrition of plants and the action of 
manures. Dr. J. B. Lawes, of Rothamsted, 
England, unquestionably the foremost field 
experimenter in the world, in writing, in 
1873, to the Treasurer of the Massachusetts 
Society for the Promotion of Agriculture, 
said: ‘‘The best possible manure for all 
graminaceous crops—wheat, barley, maize 
(corn), oats, sugar-cane, rice, and pasture 
grass, is a mixture of superphosphate and 
nitrate of soda.... Potash is generally found 
in sufficient quantities in soils, and the arti- 
ficial supply is not required.” In more than 
half of the experiments with corn, and in 
nearly all with potatoes, the crops have been 
materially aided by potash salts, and without 
them they have often failed. Several years 
ago the Professor of Agriculture (now Presi- 
dent) of one of our leading Agricultural Col- 
leges, proposed a formula for a corn fertilizer 
which, with a moderate proportion of potash, 
and a small amount of phosphoric acid, sup- 
plied nitrogen at the rate of 64 lbs., and ata 
cost of over $15 per acre. Later, a promoter 
of agricultural science has enthusiastically 
advocated the culture of corn with chemicals, 
recommending for the purpose, and using in 
an extensive series of experiments upon his 
own farm, a fertilizer which supplied nitro- 
gen at the rate of 90 Ibs., and at a cost of $18 
to $20 per acre. Mr. Lawes, in a letter writ- 
ten three years ago, gives it as his opinion 
that corn, to produce full crops, would require 
large quantities of nitrogen to be supplied 
as ammonia or nitric acid. But as shown 
in the article in the American Agriculturist 
for March (p. 97), our experiments tell a very 
decisive story against the use of nitrogen for 
corn. The nitrogen increased the crop enough 
to pay its cost in only thirty trials out of one 
hundred and fifty. The pecuniary loss rose 
and fell with the amount of nitrogen used. 
The corn grew well with mineral fertilizers 
alone. As to the much discussed question 
whether corn is an ‘“ exhausting” crop like 
wheat, or ‘‘ renovating” crop like clover, our 
experiments imply that though botanically it 
is more closely allied to wheat, it comes in this 
respect nearer to clover, and that usually it 
may be successfully grown with the inex- 
pensive mineral fertilizers, superphosphate 
and potash salt, and gather the costly nitro- 
gen from natural sources, to be fed on the 
farm, and make manure to renovate the land. 








Tim Bunker on Hookertown Turkey Lore, 


Mr. EpitoR.—The subject of raising Tur- 
keys has been up for discussion in the Hooker. 
town Farmer’s Club lately, and as what 
Hookertown don’t know on turkeys is n't 
worth knowing, I thought I would send you 
some notes, Seth Twiggs came up to my 
wood shed, where I was sawing and chopping 
my wood for summer and next winter's use, 
the day before the meeting, and says he: 
‘Squire Bunker, have you heerd on’t?” 

‘“No Ihave n’t. What's up now?” 

‘‘Wall there’s gwine to be a turkey talk 
at the school house to-morrow night, Mr, 
Spooner is gwine to open the subject, Deacon 
Smith is gwine to show his stuffed gobbler, 
and the wimmen folk are comin out to tell 
what they know abeout turkeys. Is Mrs, 
Bunker gwine?” 

‘‘T should not wonder if she did,” said I, 
‘*She has raised turkeys enough to fill the 
barn if they could all be put together. Sally 
and I have been running the farm for more 
than thirty years, and she never has failed 
on that crop once. Hookertown has not a bet- 
ter poultry woman in it, though I do say it,” 

** Wall I thought she’d go,” said Seth, “my 
wife said she’d go if Mrs, Bunker did. Tirzah 
Twiggs hain’t any notion of gwine to a meet- 
in, and makin a fool of herself. She says 
she'll tell her ’speriance if the rest of ’em du, 
and she is glum, if they don’t.” 

At the meeting which Seth had announced 
the school house was slicked up for the 
evening, for it is only on special occasions, 
when subjects of particular interest to the 
ladies are up for discussion, that they honor 
us with their presence. The big 42-pound 
Bronze Gobbler which Deacon Smith raised 
and had stuffed was present upon the table, 
and attracted quite as much attention as the 
speakers. It was a magnificent specimen of 
the Bronze variety, a past three-year-old that 
had sired three of the best flocks the Deacon 
had ever raised. In honor of his useful life, 
he had the bird stuffed and thus made use- 
ful, and beautiful, in death. . 

Mr. Spooner, our minister, who still flour- 
ishes at the parsonage, and cultivates the 
church glebe, opened the subject with a brief 
description of 

The Wild Turkey, 
from which our domestic turkeys are de- 
scended, and which are often used to bring 
fresh blood, and stamina, into our domestic 
flocks. He said the wild turkey, Meleagris 
gallopavo, was originally found in all parts 
of the United States east of the Rocky 
Mountains, and as far south as the Isthmus 
of Panama. When the country was first 


| settled this game was very abundant, and 


with the deer and the buffalo formed a large 
part of the animal food of the Indians, and 
of the early settlers. They had stood their 
ground against the advance of civilization 
much better than the deer and the buffalo, 
and are still to be found in the wooded and 
mountainous regions of some of the old 
States, and quite plentiful even upon the 
borders of civilization. They are still hunted 
on the Alleghanies, and sometimes a wild 
gobbler will invade the farm yard in the 
new settlements, drive off or kill the tame 
cock, and take possession of his flock. On 
the borders, it isa very common thing to in- 
troduce the wild birds. In some of the new 
States wild turkeys are so common that it 
hardly pays to raise the domestic birds. In 
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some parts of Florida, Georgia, the Carolinas, 
and the Gulf States, the wild turkey is still 
frequent, but less so in the western parts of 
Virginia and Pennsylvania. Some also are 
said to exist in the mountains of Sussex 
Co., New Jersey. He said, with suitable 
game laws, he had no doubt they could be 
restored to any part of the country, where 
there were extensive forests, and nut-bearing 
trees were plenty. But the perpetuity of the 
wild bird was of small importance in com- 
parison with the breeding development of 
the domesticated bird. The turkey stood at 
the head of all our poultry birds for size, 
beauty, and usefulness. No other bird paid 
so well, where there is a good range, and he 
thought, as he rode over the country, he 
could mark the homes of the most thrifty 
farmers by the size of the turkey roosts, and 
the number of turkeys. They picked up 
their own living more largely than any other 
domestic fowl, and in the destruction of in- 
sects, they are a very important factor. He 
was glad to see the increasing interest in the 
’ turkey crop, and he hoped all the poultry men 
and women,who were present, would contrib- 
ute their experience to the general stock of 
mformation. Hookertown stands high in the 
Boston and Providence markets, for its large- 
sized and well fattened turkeys. The best 
show of dressed turkeys he has ever seen, was 
in Quincy Market, Boston, last Thanksgiv- 
ing. Still there was room for improvement. 


Uncle Jotham Sparrowgrass rose, with a 
heavy thump of his.cane upon the floor, and 
said he thought the best improvement that 
could be made on turkeys was to send ’em 
back to the woods where they came from. 
‘‘T used to raise turkeys some, when I was 
over on the Island, but I gin’ it up long ago, 
asa bad crop. They are tender things when 
they are young, and when they git bigger, 
and begin to stroll, they always keep a man 
in a peck of trouble. They wander off to 
the neighbors, and are death on cabbage and 
turnips, and that makes hard feelings. They 
get mixed with other folks’ turkeys, and if 
they all happen to be bronze, there is no tel- 
ling which from tother, and however you 
divide, there is hard talk, and sometimes a 
quarrel that lasts years. They tangle the 
grass, break down the oats, rob the rye and 
wheat fields, and eat their bodies out in corn, 
several times, before they are fit for market. 
If you want peace among neighbors don’t 
raise turkeys.”....Deacon Smith spoke upon 

The Importance of a Good Range. 

‘“‘There is some truth in what Mr. Spar- 
rowgrass has said, but it is applied to thickly 
settled regions, where farms were small and 
market gardening wasfollowed. The turkey 
wanted a good deal of room, and should not 
be bred in the near neighborhood of villages, 
or where the larger part of the farm was oc- 
cupied with hoed crops or grain. It came in 
appropriately with dairy farming or stock- 
raising. A large part of the profit of raising 
these birds consisted in their ability to get 
the most of their living from the pastures 
and woods, from June until October. Ina 
region of large farms, the evils spoken of 
could be mostly avoided. They were very 
tractable, and by suitable attention they 
could be kept within reasonable limits and 
would come home to roost with as much 
regularity as hens. They wanted large pas- 
tures, and woodlands to roam in, especially 
forests of nut-bearing trees, the various oaks, 





the chestnut, and the beach. They were very 
useful in destroying insects, and of great 
service in orchards in devouring windfalls, 
and in preventing the growth of worm-eaten 
fruit. The turkey crop is so profitable that 
there is generally no difficulty among large 
farmers in having a good understanding 
about raising them. They will agree to keep 
birds of different breeds or colors so that 
they can be easily separated when the flocks 
get mixed, and to report the estrays when 
they give trouble, or to drive them home. 
A Suitable Breeding Yard 

is also very desirable, and will forestall many 
of the difficulties that attend the business. 
This yard should be near the house, and if 
you plant it with fruit trees, it will be all the 
better for the fruits, and theturkeys. Apples, 
pears, plums, and peaches, are suitable fruits 
for such a yard, of a quarter or half an acre. 
The brush from trimming the trees may be 
left in piles, for the turkeys to make their 
nests in, or a large shed may be built upon 
one side of the yard fitted with nests for 
laying and setting. If this shed has a floor 
and sliding doors in front, it may be made 
proof against vermin, rats, skunks, weasles, 
cats, dogs, crows, foxes, etc. It will be found 
very convenient not only in hatching, but 
in protecting the young birds against storms, 
The common practice of leaving turkeys to 
select their own nest, in the woods or by the 
road side, is exceedingly wasteful. Preda- 
cious birds and foxes very frequently destroy 
both old birds and young. With a very little 
more care, a young brood of turkeys may be 
made as safe as a young brood of chickens, 
for two weeks after hatching, which is the 
most critical part of their lives.” 


Hookertown, Ct., i Yours to command, 
April 10, 1881. TimoTHy BuNKER, Esq. 


A Cistern for the Barn or Loft. 


_~—> 

A cistern is most frequently built in the 
ground, and in March we published one 
among the many plans of an underground 
cistern that we have given from time to 








A BARN CISTERN, 


time. But there are cases when it is not con- 
venient to build beneath the earth’s surface, 
and an elevated cistern in the barn or else- 
where may be constructed. Such a cistern 
may be put up at a moderate cost in the fol- 
lowing manner: If possible locate the cis- 
tern in the south-west corner of the barn, 
as there it will be more exposed to the sun 
than elsewhere, and therefore warmer—an 
important matter in winter. The cistern 
must be supported upon a frame of timber 
which must be strong in proportion to the 
weight to be sustained. Hard-wood timber, 





10 by 10 inches, is heavy enough for a cistern 
twelve feet square. There should be three 
cross sills, two end sills, and eight posts, as 
shown in the engraving. The floor and 
sides of the cistern or tank should be made 
of grooved and tongued plank two inches 
thick, and each joint must be thoroughly 
tarred when it is put together. The corners 
will need to be well fitted and carefully 
caulked. An overflow-pipe should lead from 
near the top of the cistern to a drain below. 
The gutters or leaders from the barn must 
be arranged to conduct the water from the 
roof to the cistern. The water for use is : 
taken from an outlet at the bottom of the 
tank. We have seen cisterns like that here 
described in use, and know that in some 
cases they are preferred to those under- 
ground. Not the least advantage is, that the 
water flows to all parts of the barn and to 
the yard, etc., by its own weight, and the 
labor of pumping, necessary with an under- 
ground cistern, is in this way avoided. 





Forwarding Melons and Other Plants. 


—_> 

Probably every one who has a garden in 
the Northern States, wishes, for one reason 
or another, that the season had been a little 
longer. Melons, especially, are apt to be 
caught by the early frost, and the promise of 
a fine crop blighted. It is easy to length- 
en the season, but it must be done at the first 
rather than the last end of it. This may 
readily be done by those who have hot-beds 
and cold frames, with which to forward the 
plants. This term “forward” is a conveni- 
ent one, and is applied by gardeners to what- 
ever hastens the ordinary growth. Melons 
and various other plants may be forwarded 
in the farm-garden at a very slight expense. 
That the sun warms the earth during the day 
is a well-understood fact, that this heat, or a 
portion of it, is lost during the night, is 
equally well known. Now, if a portion of the 
earth in which plants are growing be warmed 
during the day, and we, prevent it from los- 
ing this heat during the night, it is evident 
that such plants will have a great advantage 
over those without such protection. Allour 
melons, cucumbers, squashes, and other 
plants of that family, come from tropical or 
warm countries, and in order to yield the 
best returns in our northern gardens, need 
every advantage we can give them. Every 
one may not find it convenient to start his cu- 
cumber, melon, and similar seeds, on pieces 
of sod, or in pots, in a hot-bed or frame, but 
he may greatly hasten, or forward the same 
in the open ground. All the expense or 
trouble required is, to make a lot of frames, 
one for each ‘ hill,” of six or eight-in. boards, 
and a foot square. It may be more conveni- 
ent to get boxes from the store, at little or no 
cost. It makes no difference if the boxes are 
somewhat larger than the size named; the 
object is to get a box without top or bottom. 
Over such a box or frame, tack a piece of thin 
muslin or cotton cloth, and the thing is ready. 
Sow the seeds in the usual way, and every af- 
ternoon, when the day begins to be cool— 
soon after 3 o’clock, usually—turn- these 
frames over the “hills.” This will hasten 
the germination of the seeds, and when the 
plants come up, continue to protect them. in 
this manner. If a cold windy day occurs, it 
will be better to leave these covers on than to 
expose the plants to the weather. This use of 
the covers or frames may be continued until 
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the plants get too large for them. Not only 
will plants thus treated be much ahead of 
those without such protection, but they will 
also be largely preserved from the attacks of 
the ‘‘ striped bug” so injurious to melons, cu- 
cumbers, and related plants, especially when 





wide, and 4 feet deep, is made with 4-inch | doors between the churning room and cold 
| room, g, are made as shown in figure 4, 


posts, boarded on the inside with 1 by 6-inch 


boards, laid two inches apart (a, figure 8), to | 


allow the air to come in contact with the gal- 
vanized iron lining that covers the sides. 





The bottom of the ice box, f, consists of a 
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Fig. 1,--A PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF THE COTTAGE WITH DAIRY. 


young. Of course the use of these requires 
some attention, and the leaving off of the 
covers during a chilly night may undo all that 
has been done; but gardening requires atten- 
tion, and whoever has once used these or 
some similar covers will not give them up. 





~_ 


Houghton Farm Dairy. 


The basement of a cottage situated on a 
bank near the cattle barn has been converted 
into a convenient Dairy, by building a one- 
story annex on the west side, the front of 
which, on the level of the foot of the bank, 
As the plan and inter- 


forms the entrance. 





grating of oak plank. Underneath this is a 
sloping floor of inch boards, g, covered with 
sheet zinc to carry off the water from the 
melting ice to a pipe at one end, which dis- 
charges into the drain. The circulation of air 
in the cold room is shown by the arrows in 
the sectional view in figure 3. The wall be- 
tween the Wash Room, ¢, figure 2, and the 
cold room, a, is of brick, in two sections, 
The upper one, projecting into the cold 
room, rests on a beam 8 by 8 inches square, 
supported on columns at the highth of 2 feet 
from the floor. The lower section of the 
wall is built from the floor on the wash room 
side, one foot back from the upper section, 
thus leaving a space be- 
tween the walls which 
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Fig. 2.—PLAN OF BASEMENT OF THE COTTAGE AND DAIRY. 


nal arrangements of the Dairy are entirely | 
A | 


new, a detailed description is of interest. 
view of the Cottage, with Dairy attached, is 
shown in figure 1. 





- CHURNING ROOM 






The Cold Room for set- | 
ting milk is in the north end of the cottage | 


is divided by partitions 
into squares of one foot 
each, through which the 
cans of milk are set di- 
rectly into the lowest 


of room a. 
are given in the section 
of the wall shown in 
figure 3. C is the cover 
of one compartment con- 
| sisting of an inch board 
£ 12 inches square, with a 
hole in the center to re- 
ceive the ventilating tube 
of the milk can, e. A lid, 
b, is hinged to a truss 
beam supporting the 
back wall, covering sev- 
eral of the spaces for set- 
ting milk cans. When 
b is turned up, it is fast- 
ened by the button, 7. 
There is an air space, a, 
between the two covers communicating with 
the Churning Room by an inch glazed pipe at 
one end, and with the wash room by a sim- 
ilar pipe at the other end, as shown on ground 
plan, figure 2. The door between the wash 








basement, The ice box, 12 feet long, 3 feet | room and churning room, and the double 











Above the door is a 6-inch opening closed by 
a valve that can be adjusted to regulate the 
passage of the warmer strata of air from one 
room to another, while at the bottom of the 
door is a similar opening with a valve to 
regulate the passage of the lower or cooler 
stratum of air. 

By means of these ventilators the temper- 
ature of the churning room can be readily 
controlled by admitting warm air from the 
wash room by the upper register to raise 
the temperature, while the cooler air of the 
churning room passes through the lower 
valve to the wash room. To lower the tem- 
perature of the churning room, the venti- 
lators opening into the cold room are used 
in a similar manner. In the wash room the 
stove, size 3, with boiler for hot water, igs 
in the middle of the room; the pipe, /, is 
connected with the flue in the chimney at 
k. The sink, n, is used for washing utensils, 
the water being discharged by a pipe into 
the drain, r. Ato isa table, and p, p, p, are 
ranges of shelves. The cold room, with its 
supply of ice, can be kept at a temperature of 
40° to 45°, where the milk is set, while the 
churning room can be kept at 60° to 65°, or 
the proper temperature for churning. In the 
ceiling of the wash room is a ventilator, 
one foot square, the outlet of which is shown 
on the roof in the elevation, figure 1. The 
milk, when brought from the barn, is taken 
to the wash room and immediately placed 


| in the cold room by means of the lid 
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Fig. 3.—SECTION OF ICE BOX AND COOL ROOM, 


in the partition wall, without opening the 
door to allow the cold air to escape. The 
cream rises in 12 to 18 hours, and the cans 


| may be taken up through the opening and 
| carried to the churning room with- 


stratum of the cold air | 
The details | 





out opening the cold room, or if 
more room is needed, they may be 
set back on the floor of the cold 
room, and other cans may be put 
in from the wash room. In the 
inner door of the cold room, figure 4, 
is a light of glass, with a shelf on Fie. 4 
the outside, on which a lamp may f 
be placed to throw light into the cold room 
whenever any work is to be done there. 
—_ 
Ashes and Plaster.—The works on 
gardening of the last generation said nothing 


l 











about guano and other fertilizers, as these 


were unknown to them. They very gener- 
ally advised the use of ‘‘ash compost,” made 
of equal parts of sifted, unleached Wood 
Ashes and Gypsum or Land Plaster. Old 
fashioned as this may be, it is a capital thing 
to have on hand. It, of course, should be 
kept under cover and perfectly dry. When 
squashes, melons, or any others of the family 
first break ground, give them a dusting of 
this mixture of ash-compost. This will pro- 
tect the young plants from the “striped bug,” 
and its use may be continued with advantage 
until the vines get so strong as not to care 
for thisenemy. As a top-dressing to almost 
any garden crop, it will be found beneficial. 
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Partridge-Cochin Fowls. 
age 

The Cochin breed of fowls was introduced 
into this country about the year 1847, and to 
this is mainly due the celebrated ‘ poultry 
mania” long to be remembered by breeders 
of domestic fowls. Men became almost wild 
after Cochins, and were willing to spend a 
small fortune for a trio of fine birds, The 
principal sub-varieties of the Cochins are the 
White, Buff, and Partridge. With those who 
breed the White variety, every feather must 
be pure, otherwise the fowl is looked upon 
with disfavor. The Buff Cochins may be 
of any shade, but the birds in a flock must 
correspond in color. Among the most ad- 
mired of the Cochins is the ‘‘ Partridge” va- 
riety, or sub-breed, a fine trio of which is pre- 
sented in the accompanying engraving. The 
neck-hackles of the hens are bright gold, 
striped with black, the rest of the body be- 
ing light brown, pencilled with a darker shade 
of the same color. The hackles of the Part- 
ridge-Cochin cock are bright red, striped with 
black, the back being dark-red, with a bar of 


A TRIO OF PARTRIDGE-COCHIN FOWLS. 




















metallic green upon the wings. The breast 
and under part of the body are pure black. 
Some of the points of merit, as claimed by 
the breeders of these fowls, are as follows: 
They are hardier than any other breeds, ex- 
cept the Brahmas, and will thrive under con- 
ditions where most others would perish. They 
are of large size, with: a very gentle dispo- 
sition, and the ease with which the Cochins 
are kept in confinement makes them favor- 
ites with many poultry raisers. When full- 
grown, the weight ranges from 10 to 15 lbs.; 
they are too heavy to fly, and a fence 2 feet 
high will confine them. As sitters and moth- 
efs the hens are not surpassed and are pro- 
lific layers, ehpecially in winter, when eggs 
are scarce. The chickens grow rapidly, and 
at three months are large enough for eating. 

It is true, they have some defects. The 
flesh is inferior, especially of old birds. The 
inclination to sit sometimes interferes with 
their greatest usefulness. This tendency is 
developed by over-feeding. As a breed the 
Cochins are most useful to supply the de- 
mands of a family for early chickens and a 





plenty of large, rich eggs. If the Cochins 
had done nothing more than to awaken a 
generai interest in poultry breeding, their in- 
troduction would still have been of benefit. 
See. ee 

Broad Wheels for Farm Wagons. 
—The surface over which loads are drawn 
upon the farm is soft, as a rule, and a wheel 
with a broad tire will not sink so far as a nar- 
row one. A load of manure or hay can be 


‘ drawn across plowed or other mellow ground, 


upon a wagon which has tires four inches 
wide, when it would be impossible to do so 
with the old narrow wheels, often less than 
two inches wide. The usually heavy, mud- 
dy, country roads of early spring, are much 
more passable with the wide wheels than the 
narrow ones; and even upon smooth, hard 


‘ yoads the difference in the draft is so slight 


as to be no argument against the use of wide 
tires. Most of the teaming upon the farm is 
upon soft ground, and the light draft of 
broad-tired wagons should make them pref- 
erable, because they are a saving of animal 
strength. One of the first things that strikes 
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an intelligent European in coming to this 
country, is the very frail look of our vehicles, 
especially the narrow wheels. While these 
may be desirable in road wagons, those for 
farm use may well be with broad tires. Con- 
tractors for road work always use broad-tired 
carts, as they find them most profitable. 
—S— 


A Method of Leading Cattle. 
<_>- 


Mr. J. W. Gilman, Kearney Co., Neb., 
writes of an arrangement of the halter for 
the easy leading of cattle that are inclined to 
hang back. He writes: ‘I learned the 
method from a young Dane in my employ. 
T had two cows, neither of which would lead 
with any degree of comfort; to lead them 
both at once was out of the question. One 
day I noticed the Dane leading them with 








A DEVICE FOR LEADING A Cow. 
as little trouble as if they were well broken 
horses. This ease in leading was due to his 
taking a half-hitch in the halter around one 
ear of each cow in such a way that it would 
not slip off. This idea has been worth a great 
deal to me.”—To those who have tugged and 
worried over a cow that would not lead at 
the halter, this hint will be welcome. The 
engraving shows the manner of making the 
half-hitch of the halter about the animal’s ear. 


Hanging a a Harness, 


Mr. G. D. John, Whitesides Co., IIL, hangs 
his harness ‘‘ high and dry out of the way of 
a rubbing horse, rats, and chewing calves,” 


oe 
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A HARNESS HUNG BY ROPE AND PULLEY. 


by means of a pulleyand rope. A frame or 
support.for the harness to hang upon is at- 
tached to one end of the rope. The harness 
in the engraving is shown as hanging upon a 
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om double iron hook, but a , substitute ms may 
be readily provided. A piece from a tree 
with several branches given off at a sharp 
angle will answer, or a straight stick with 
several pins inserted in it may be used. The 
rope, being attached to whatever the harness 
is hung upon, passes over a pulley at the peak 
of the roof of the carriage-house and down 
to a convenient place at one side. The de- 
vice is an exceedingly simple one, and for 
those who wish to keep a fine harness out 
of harm’s way this can be recommended. 


oo 


Among the Farmers.—No.. 64. 
BY ONE OF THEM. 
——_ 

Wide-awake farmers that I meet with are 
interested more than ever in the problem of, 
how to keep more stock, and with this in 
view, and with especial reference to milk 
production, they are generally discussing 

Ensilage. 

It seemed at one time as if all were con- 
verts to the new practice. Now, when the 
practical questions connected with it come 
up—and they ask themselves whether or not 
they shall spend $300, $500, or even more, 
many are finding reasons for leaving their 
money in the Saving’s Banks. The wisdom 
of this step, from their stand-point—unwil- 
lingness to spend the money—is not clear ; 
but it is the part of wisdom often to continue 
in well-tried ways, until others besides vis- 
ionary tyros and scientific enthusiasts, who 
spenc money which somebody else earned, 
carry the new practice to decided success. 
Professor G. H. Cook, of the New Jersey Ex- 
periment Station, which, by the way, is do- 
ing our farmers good service, comes out de- 
cidedly in favor of the use of ensilaged corn- 
fodder for milk production. His showing is 
not, however, the demonstration one could 
wish, for the quality of the milk does not 
seem to have been made a subject of special 
test, yet it must have been fair, for a marked 
lack of goodness in the product would certain- 
ly have been noticed and commented upon. 

it is an important thing to know how much 

Alcohol and Vinegar 

it is safe to admit as proper ingredients in the 
food of milch cows. Certain it is, that vi- 
nous fermentation occurs at the expense of 
part of the sugar in the fodder. The mass 
of fresh ensilage, at the time of packing 
away, is charged with a pleasant vinous odor, 
and the amount of carbonic acid disengaged 
is very great—sufficient to endanger life, if 

care is not taken by those going into the pits. 
This demonstrates conclusively that the talk 
about sauer kraut is all gammon, for the fer- 
mentation which cabbage undergoes is not vi- 
nous or alcoholic at all, but lactic. This lac- 
tic acid is formed much as in the souring of 
milk. I doubt if any lactic acid has ever 
been discovered in ensilage of maize. After 
a while, no doubt, the fermentation in the 
tank stops. It will go on so long as there is 
any sugar left in the corn fodder, unless the 
natural ferment is exhausted, or the tempera- 
ture is too cool. The latter, I opine, is quite 
likely to occur, for vinous fermentation near- 
ly or quite ceases at a temperature of 45°F. 

We will suppose that on closing the pit or 
silo, only a moderate quantity of alcohol had 
been formed, and, on opening it, the temper- 
ature remained below 45°. Then only so 
much alcohol as had been already formed 
would be converted into vinegar by exposure 
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to the air. “This wih wind dies shen; lacs 
with wonderful rapidity—so much go that 
samples of ensilage, placed in jars, and sealed 
up tightly, often lose within 24 hours, all 
their vinous odor, and are so charged with 
vinegar as to be utterly unpalatable to any 
cows but those of most perverted taste. In 
fact, I have seen some samples from which it 
apparently would have paid well to have ex. 
tracted the sour liquid it contained for vinegar, 
for as vinegar it was both sharp and good, 

Now, as I have said, much alcohol is often 
formed in the silo, and, on opening the lat- 
ter, or exposing its contents in any way to 
the air, a proportionate quantity of vinegar 
is rapidly formed. We need, therefore, an 
answer to the question—How much alcohol, 
and how much vinegar, it is safe to feed to 
milch cows ?—Prof’s. Johnson, Armsby, At- 
water ; Drs. Cook and Habirshaw, please an- 
swer—but don’t all speak at once. This dis- 
cussion leads us away from the main question: 

Will Ensilage Pay ? 

To that we must ever recur. It seems to 
be proved that ensilage is fairish fodder—pos- 
sibly better than some of us think—certainly 
not so good as the enthusiasts claim. It is 
surely unfit to use alone. Grain of some 
kind, or some equivalent, such as cotton-seed 
meal, must be fed with it, at the rate at least 
of 5 to 8 per cent of the latter, and propor- 
tionately more of Indian meal, shorts, etc. 
As winter feed, it appears to be then a substi- 
tute for roots. In the case of young stock 
and dry cows to be fed instead of turnips,— 
and in place of mangels—for milch cows. 

I had a very interesting talk with Dr. 
Miles, of Houghton Farm, Orange Co., N. Y., 
the other day, and he described particularly 
the process which was introduced by him 
at the Michigan Agricultural College many 
years ago, which might worthily be called: 

The Miles Process. 


As I understand it, it is this: The corn fod- 
der, properly cured, is cut up by horse power 
one and a half to two inches long. This is 
spread to the depth of six inches, more or 
less, upon some convenient space within three 
walls. Over this layer one of finely pulped 
mangels is spread (an English root pulper was 
imported for the College) This layer of 
pulped roots should have a depth of two or 
more inches, then comes another layer of 


| corn fodder, then more roots, and so on until 


/ comes on, 


a mass four or five feet high is made. This 
should contain food enough to last the cows 
This is left until a good heat 
when it is fed out warm, and 
another heap is made. The addition of bran 
or meal would cause the fermentation to be 
still more active, and the use of close-oiled 
canvas or tarpaulin to cover the heap natur- 
ally suggest themselves. I did not inquire of 
the Doctor about the minutiz as I should 
have done. He said, however, that the corn- 
stalks were thoroughly softened, and that the 
cattle were extravagantly fond of the fodder 
thus prepared, even though wheat and oat 
straw were often largely used. The fer- 
mentation which takes place is vinous, but 
the time is too short for the formation of any 
considerable quantity of alcohol. The ration, 
thus prepared, is vastly superior for feeding 
to milk-giving cows to one containing ens!- 
lage in its best form, according to my notion. 
In the Matter of Labor, 

the advantage, it seems to me, lies with the 
‘* Miles Process.” Corn fodder is very easily 


three days. 
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cut up and stooked in September, and cures 
with little or no difficulty, if properly handled. 
The weather does it little harm, and on ap- 
proach of the cold season it will be found to 
have lost over three-quarters of its weight, 
so that it may be easily loaded on wagons 
and stacked near the barns or sheds. 


We read of the enormous yield of corn 
fodder to the acre when converted into ensi- 
lage. It modifies our ideas of its value a little 
when, after figuring down the actual cost 
per ton to a surprisingly low figure, we find 
that a ton of ensilage contains only 360 pounds 
of dry substance. We handle 1,640 pounds 
of water to get the use of this 360 pounds of 
feed. Meadow hay and cured corn fodder 
contain about 300 pounds of water to the ton, 
and 1,700 pounds of dry substance, which I 
have no doubt is just as digestible as the 
dry substance that is contained in ensilage. 

Corn fodder, when cut for ensilage, must be 
cut very fine, say three-quarters of an inch 
long. When cut for the process of ferment- 
ing with pulped roots, it need not be nearly 
so finely cut. Here is another saving which 
is of considerable moment, for though it 
seems much easier to cut green fodder than 
dry, yet I very much doubt if the power ex- 
pended to cut say, one hundred stalks of the 
green be not greater than that required to 
cut the same number of stalks of dry fodder. 

[ must say that I have full faith that ensi- 
lage has its uses and in its way is excellent, 
but believe also, that some such plan as that 
described of using dry fodder with pulped 
roots may be a good deal more economical and 
better, especially for small farmers, and for 
those who produce milk in the winter months. 

Ensilage for Late Crops. 

Ensilage is only applicable to crops which 

can be harvested late in the season. The 
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A Tether for a Cow. 


—<>_—- 
In the Island of Jersey, where the pastur- 
age has a richness, owing to a most favorable 


| climate, that no part of our country can 


equal, it is used with great economy. The 
animals are not turned out to roam at will, 
and in choosing the herbage most to their 
fancy, trample under foot much more than 
they eat, but every cow and bull is tethered 
while at pasture. With our scanty pastures, 
this economical use of them is far more 
necessary than in that favored Island, and 
feeling that sooner or later we should find 
some method suited to our conditions, we 
have in former volumes shown several kinds 
of tethering. We now give the manner in 
which C, L. Crydorman, of Grand Forks Co., 
Dak. Terr., tethers his cow, which is quite 





unlike any we have before published. He 
stretches a line across the pasture, to which 
the cow is fastened by means of a short rope 


| or chain, attached to a ring which runs fore 
and aft upon the fixed rope. His description, 


reason for this is clear, from the fact that we | 


must depend upon cold weather to check 


fermentation, or it will go on until all the | 


sugar is turned to alcohol. Sorghum will no 
doubt be a favorite crop for preserving in this 
way, and Southern Cow Peas seem to be 
another crop well adapted to ensiloing. 
Should we mix Corn Fodder, Sorghum, or 
Cow Peas with Hungarian Grass or Golden 
Millet, especially with the latter, the quality 
of the feed would be greatly improved. In 
my experience no fodder equals Millet in its 
effect on the butter. It certainly not only 
increases the quantity, but improves the tex- 
ture, and I have no doubt benefits the flavor. 
Why should it not have the same effect fed 
out of the silo as when fed as hay, or cut 
green’ Who will test the matter and repiy ? 


—<t~<—- 


Training a Colt.—Bad horses are more 
frequently made than born. Itis very much 
in the bringing up—in the way the colt is 
cared for, and the manner in which it is 
broken. 


far in making a valuable horse. The colt 


} 
} 





with the engraving made from his sketch, 
will make the matter plain. He says: ‘I 
use a piece of half-inch rope, 50 or 60 feet in 
length, and two iron stakes. These stakes 
are of */,-inch iron, are 18 inches long, and 
pointed at the lower end, so as to drive into 
the ground readily. The upper ends of these 
stakes are turned to form an eye, just large 
enough to admit the rope. Each end of the 
rope being put through the eye in one of the 
stakes, and knotted, this part of the tether is 
ready. The rope being stretched in the de- 
sired portion of the pasture, the cow is at- 
tached to this by a rope or small chain, 10 or 
12 feet long, or of such length as the abund- 
ance of the pasturage may make desirable. 
This, which is the tether proper, has at one 


end an iron ring, large enough to pass over 
| the eyes at the ends of the stakes, and the 
| other end is fastened around the cow’s horns, 


Firmness with kindness go very | 


| observing always to have a swivel in the 
The tether in | 


center of this chain or rope.” 
use is shown in the engraving. Mr. C. says: 
‘‘This is the best way for staking out cattle 
that I have ever seen, as it is impossible for 
cows to snarl themselves up, as they are apt 


| to do with a long rope fastened at one end. 


should early learn that it is never to be de- | 


ceived; that it is to be encouraged and re- 
warded when obedient, and punished by the 
withholding of caresses when disobedient. 
The same natural qualities that make a horse 


It is also a great saving, as the rope will last | 


much longer than when a great length is 
drawn around through the wet grass. An- 


| other thing in its favor is, you can stake the 


| 
| 


vicious will, with proper treatment, make | 


one of those intelligent and spirited horses 
that all desire to possess. The true trainer 
of colts is gentle, loving, firm, and thought- 
ful; and the young animals under his 
charge partake much of the same qualities, 


cow on a long narrow strip, as on the border | 


of a piece of grain, by shortening the rope 


| or chain by which she is attached to the hori- 


zontal rope. In using this tether, I first drive 
one of the stakes, then slip the ring of the 
short rope over the other stake, stretch the 
long rope taut, and then drive the second 






A COW WITH DOUBLE-STAKED TETHER, 
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stake. Always drive the stakes down close 
to the ground, so that there will be no chance 
for the ring on the short rope to catch upon 
them, and thus make trouble. In taking off 
the cow, pull up one stake, slip the ring over 
the end, and use the short rope to lead her by.” 





A Ventilator for a Poultry House. 


Mr. R. De Garmo, Dutchess Co., N. Y., 
sends a drawing of a ventilator to his poultry 
house, and describes it as follows: ‘A hole, 
b, is cut through the roof r, for an air passage, 
over which the galvanized iron collar, g, is 
securely fastened to the roof, 7. This collar, 
is 9 inches in diameter, and 9 inches high 
above the peak of the roof. The rod; 
d, is 1/.-inch in diameter, and is fastened 
to the inside of the collar by the four 

: iron braces, n,n, n, n. This 
rod, d, is 18 inches long, with 
a small bearing at the top, up- 
on which rests the elbow, c. 
The lower end of the elbow is 
made larger than the top of 
the collar, so that it will come 
down four or five inches over 
the collar, turn easily, and yet 
prevent snow and rain from 
driving down the collar, An 
iron rod, p, is fastened near 
the bottom of the elbow, with 
a hole in its center through 
which d passes, forming a bear- 
ing that prevents the lower 
end of the elbow from rubbing 
the collar. The air-passage, b, can be partly 
or entirely closed if the state of the weather 
makes it necessary by the wooden slides, s, s, 
| which are moved by the cords, t, t, passing 
| over pulleys at h, or it can be closed by slides 
made to run parallel with the top of the roof, 

without using pulleys. The slides will need 
' to be open most of the time unless the wea- 
ther is very cold. By placing the vane, a, 
at the top of the elbow, c, as in the cut, it 
will be impossible for the wind, rain, or snow, 
to blow down the elbow, ¢, into the house, 
The wind blowing against the vane keeps the 
open part of the elbow always from the wind. 








1 | 
A VENTILATOR FOR POULTRY HOUSE, 


Poultry keepers will find that by using this 
ventilator, no matter how small their houses 
are, they will not have a draft of cold air 
driven in through the ventilator upon their 
fowls every time the wind changes. The en- 
| graving herewith presented is made from the 
| neat sketch sent with the above description. 
Early Lambs for Market.—A cross 
| between a Southdown and Merino makes a 
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very desirable lamb for the market. These 
have small bone, are readily fattened, and 
the black faces of the Southdown make them 
favoritesin the stalls. A Cotswold on a Merino 
produces a larger lamb, but it is more bony. 


a 


Water Pipe to a Cellar Tank. 
a, 


Mr. Chas. F. Greenawalt, Dauphin Co., 
Pa., sends us his method of conducting water 





Siem: an qe well 
to a milk tank in his 
cellar. He writes: “I 
use 1-inch galvanized 
iron pipe, and have it 
connected with the stock 
of the pump almost 
level with the spout. 
From this point the pipe 
runs down underground, 
through the wall, to the 





warfare against, not wale crows, but skunks, | 


owls, and others that are hastily assumed to 
be wholly bad, the injurious insects, mice, 
etc., that do the farmer real harm have greatly 
increased. Shortly after corn is planted, the 
crows appear, and are destructive to young 
corn. Some assert that the crow pulls up 
the corn plant merely to get at the grub 
which would destroy it if the bird did not. 
How true this may be we do not know, but 

m as the corn is destroyed in 
either case, it may be as well 
to let it go without help from 
thecrow. The first impulse of 
the farmer, when he finds his 
corn pulled up, is to shoot the 
crow. This we protest against, 
even admitting that the crow 
does mischief for a short time, 
it is too useful for the rest of 
the year to be thus cut down 
in active life. Let him live for 
the good he has done and may 
do. It is vastly better to keep 
the crows from pulling the 
young corn, for two or three 
weeks, and allow them all the 
rest of the year to destroy bugs 
and beetles in astonishing 
numbers. The corn may be 
= protected by means of ‘‘scare- 
crows,” of which there are 
several very effective kinds. 














tank upon the cellar bot- 
tom. The waste pipemay 
be a hollow plug placed in the center. 
bottom of my cellar is gravel, and the water 
soaks away as fast as necessary. There are 
bricks placed in the bottom of the tank upon 


which the crocks, etc., are set. At one end | 


of the tank a marble slab is arranged so as to 
reach just above the water; this is con- 
venient for working butter, etc.” <A stop- 
cock is placed in the pipe, near the pump, to 
turn the water off or on. The position of 
the pump as well as of the pipe and water 
tank is shown in the accompanying engrav- 
ing, made from the sketch sent by Mr. G. 





Crows and | Scarecrows. 


Probably there is wa point upon which a 
gathering of half a dozen farmers will have 
more positive opinions than as to the relations 
of the Crow to agriculture. It is likely that 
five of these will regard the bird as totally 
bad, while the minority of one will claim 
that he is all good. As usual the truth lies 
between the extremes. 
that the crow loves corn, and knows that at 
the base of the tender shoot there is a soft, 
sweet kernel. 
not altogether a vegetarian. The days in 
which he can pull young corn are few, but 


the larger part of the year he is really the | 
One of the worst insect | 


friend of the farmer. 
pests with which the farmer, fruit-grower, or 
other cultivator has to contend is, the ‘‘ White 
Grub,” the larva of the ‘‘ May Beetle.” ‘* June 
Bug,” or ‘ Dor-Bug.” It is as well estab- 
lished as any fact can be, that the crow is 
able to detect this grub while it is at work 
upon the roots of grass in meadows and lawns, 
and will find and grub it out. For this 
service alone, the crow should be everywhere 
not only spared, but encouraged. We are 
too apt to judge by appearances; when a 
crow is seen busy in a field, it is assumed 
that it is doing mischief, and by a constant 


But the black-coated bird is | 


WATER PIPE TO SUPPLY ¢ CELLAR TANK, 





There is no doubt | 





| hottomless end of the bottle, 
A slight breeze will cause the tin to whirl, | 





‘manner, may be made from a piece of cork— 


= Crows are very keen, and are 
not easily fooled ; they quickly 





The ; understand the ordinary ‘‘ dummy,” or straw 


man, which soon fails to be of service in the 
corn-field. It has no life, no motion, and 
makes no noise, and the crow soon learns 
this and comes and sits upon its outstretched 
arm, or pulls the corn vigorously at its feet. 
A dead crow, hung by aswinging cord toa 
long slender pole, is recommended as far bet- 
ter than a straw man, as it, in its apparent 
struggles to get away, appeals impressively 
to the living crow’s sense of caution. But the 
crow may not be at hand to be thus employ- 
ed, and if he were, the farmer cannot afford 
to kill it. Better than a dead crow is a glass 


bottle with the bottom knocked out, which 
may be done with an iron rod. The bottle 
is suspended to an elastic pole by a cord tied 
around its neck; the end of the cord should , 
extend downward into the bottle, and havea 
nail fastened to it and within the bottle, to 
If a piece of bright tin 


serve as a clapper. 
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A SCARECROW WINDMILL, 


be attached to the cord extending below the 
all the better. 


and, in the motion, cast bright reflections 
rapidly in all directions, while the nail keeps 
up a rattling against the inside of the bottle. 
An artificial ‘‘ bird,” to be hung in the same 
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| in the middle of the “ plumb-board,” 
| to e, and the bottom is level. 
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one used in a pickle-j jar: —into which a number 
of large goose or chicken feathers are fas- 
tened so as to roughly imitate a dilapidated 
bird. A rough head may be carved and put 
on, to make the deception more complete, 
As this “‘bird” catches the wind, it wil 
“fly” here and there in a peculiar manner 
not at all enticing to the corn-loving crows, 
The engraving here presented shows one of 
the best devices for keeping crows at a safe 
distance, as it is full of changes of motion 
and strange sounds, all of which confuse and 
‘*scare” the crows. It isa frame mounted 
on a post with a wind-mill attachment. The 
rotary frame has cross-bars with wires run- 
ning between them, upon which bright. bits 
of tin and highly colored cloths, etc., are 
fastened. As the vane revolves, it turns thig 
frame, and the various pieces on the wireg 
flash and flutter. Bells are hung beneath the 
upper bar of the affair, so that the revoly- 
ing frame will hit them. A scarecrow of this 
kind will do more good than many times 
its cost expended in twine, straw men, ete, 





A Home-made Drain Level. 


ee = 

‘A Reader,” Virden, IIl., writes : ‘‘ I wished 
to get the grade for some tile drains, and 
made this device to get auniform fall.”—The 
bottom of the level is a common fence board, 
16 feet long, with the lower edge dressed per- 
fectly smooth and straight. It is left six 
inches wide, fcr about one foot in the middle, 
and then —_ narrower towards the ends, 
when it is 2'/2 inches wide. Another piece of 
fencing-stuff, 3'/2 ft. long, is planed, and a line 
drawn down the exact center. The edges are 











A HOME-MADE DRAIN LEVEL, 


dressed down from a point 6 inches from the 
bottom, until it is 2 inches wide at the top. 
A circular hole is sawed out of the center of 
the bottom post, as indicated in the engrav- 
ing, for a plumb-bob toswing in. The plumb 
line is attached by inserting it in a kerf sawed 
in the top, and is prevented from violent 
swinging by a long, shallow, wire staple seen 
at b. This piece is then firmly fastened to 
the center of the long piece, being careful 
that the line in the center of the upright 
piece is exactly at right angles with the bot- 
tom of the straight edge of the long horizon- 
tal board. In order to secure this position 
against displacement, two pieces of inch 
board are firmly nailed on the long board, 
either side of the perpendicular board. Now, 
set the level so that the plumb-line shall hang 
from a 
Put an inch 


' block under one end of the level, and note 


| level floor, 
will depend upon the accuracy of this. 





' grade, etc., 





with the point of an awl where the line falls 
at c, and you have the grade of one inch in 
16 feet. Determine the mark for a two-inch 
in the same way. This marking 
should be carefully done upon a perfectly 
as the value of the instrument 
With 
the scale thus constructed, the instrument 
is ready to use in any place where it is de- 
sired to establish a level, or a definite grade. 
-—>o 

The Wired : Mam.—Ever y farmer who 
has to employ help wishes to have a good 
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hired man. He desires that the wages he 
pays shall be earned, and when sure of this 
he is too frequently satisfied with his help. 
A man that works upon the farm is not a 
mere machine ; he has a moral influence, and 
when surrounded by children may be dear at 
any price. The hired man should not only 
be able to earn his wages, but also to exert a 
good influence upon the young, with whom 
he is likely to be more or less associated. 
Pay good wages, and have only whole-souled, 
honest, upright men upon the farm, if you 
would raise the best crop that the farm can 
produce—a family of noble boys and girls, 


a Well Bucket. 


Mr. ‘J.J. J.,” Easton, Md., writes: ‘* Many 
persons have been drawing water with a 
bucket in the old-fashioned way all their 
lives, and continue to 
do it in asawkwarda 








Handling 


& 
gy way as if the last 
aN . bucketful was the 
IN first.” The accom- 
N y 
¥ panying engraving, 


made from a sketch 
sent by Mr. J., shows 
the method he em- 
ploys in filling the 
bucket. ‘‘Sink the 
bucket into the well, 
and just before it 
touches the water 
grasp the hand-pole 
firmly with both 
hands. Push the pole 
directly away from 
you as indicated by 
the dotted line, and 
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at the same time 

DIPPING THE BUCKET, : : . 
give it a circular 
motion as shown by the arrow. Let the 


bucket sink into the water, as it is brought 
towards you, and it is quickly filled and 
ready to draw to the top. It is so easy and 
simple that a person doing it for the first 
time will wish he had known how before.” 

ome 

Slanting Gate Post. 

< 

The greatest trouble with hinged gates is 
their sagging, owing largely to the leaning 
inwards of the supporting post. Mr. G. W. 


Everhart, Parsons Co., Kans., has a remedy 
for this, in setting the post in a slanting posi- 
He writes : 


tion as shown in the engraving. 





























A GATE WITH SLANTING POST. 


“Tf the post is square I chamfer the edge so 
that the bolt can go through the post from 
corner’to corner. The upper bolt should be 
considerably longer than the lower one, and 
allow of being screwed up at any time when 
the gate has sagged. A gate hung in this 
way will rise until it is swung half way round, 
and then descend again, and remain open of 
it own weight.”.—We would suggest that, 





| 





; soil. 


should the space be too large between the 
slanting post and gate, a piece of board could 
be fitted in; it might improve the appear- 
ance also of the attachment of gate and post. 


; a aes 
A Grain Bag Holder. 

3 

Mr. A. E. Knight, Saratoga Co., N. Y., in- 
closes drawings of a grain bag holder, from 
which the engraving is made. Basswood 
boards, * .-inch thick, and 9 inches wide, are 
used for the hopper. ‘‘ Each side is 23 inches 
across the top, and 9 inches along the bottom; 
the corners are stayed with hard-wood posts. 
The legs are *;-inch round iron, 3'/, ft. long, 
flattened at the top to go into slots, a, on the 
sides of the hopper. These slots are made by 
fastening a hard-wood block to the hopper, 
with a piece turned out on the underside. 
The bag is hung 
upon three little 
hooks, which are 
made by passing 
three wrought nails 
through the corner 
posts, and sharpen- 
ing and curving the 
points. One side of 
the hopper is cut 
down to receive the 
half bushel.”—Mr. 
K. writes that this 
holder has, as he 
thinks, the follow- 
ing points of su- 
periority : It stands 
firmly everywhere, 
is easy to make, 
very light, and takes up but little room when 
not in use. The legs can be slipped off and 
laid upon two pins put in the side of the gra- 
nary, and the hopper can hang on another. 





A GOOD BAG HOLDER. 





How to Increase Vegetable Matter in 
the Soil. 


<> 

The amount of vegetable matter in the soil 
may be increased by various methods ; one is, 
by large applications of barn-yard manure, 
say 50 cords to the acre. But this would be 
very expensive, and is out of the question in 
common farming. It may be done by put- 
ting on peat or muck, when these are near to 
the fields. But this involves a considerable 
outlay for labor in digging the peat, and a 
still larger expense in carting it, whether it 
first pass through the yards and _ stables, 
or be carted to the fields for composting or 
spreading upon the surface to be plowed in, 
On some farms this may be the cheaper 
method of supplying vegetable matter to the 
But on others the most economical 


| method is the raising of clover, to be fed off 





upon the land, or to be turned in. If a ton 
of clover may be worth $9, as a fertilizer, the 
growing of the plant is a cheap method of 
improving the land. Two tons for the first 
crop and a ton for the second is not an un- 
common yield for land in good heart. The 
roots of clover also add largely to the vege- 
table matter in the soil. The first crop may 
be pastured, waiting until the crop is in blos- 
som, and then turning in cattle enough to 
feed it off in three or four weeks. They 
should be kept constantly upon the field, that 
the whole crop may be returned to the soil. 
This will of course help the second crop, 
which may be turned in with the plow soon 
after it is in blossom. If the equivalent of 
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ton 
of roots have been grown to the acre, about 
$36 worth of manure have been a’ .ed to the 
soil, and it has been distributed more evenly 
than would have been possible by any me- 
chanical process. There has been no expense 
for carting and spreading peat, or for com- 
posting. On the contrary there has been the 
equivalent of two tons of clover-hay consum- 
ed upon the field, worth, as fodder, $24. This 
will more than pay the cost of seed, of plow- 
ing twice, and other labor. This is generally 
admitted to be the cheapest method of in- 
creasing the vegetable matter and the fer- 
tility of soils in common farming. And this 
it will be seen requires some little capital. 
Sepeerrrienee es ee 


Dog and Sheep Power for Churning. 


Where there is much churning to be done, 
the labor, which usually falls upon women, is 
more than they should be called upon to 
perform, and the number. of inquiries we 
have had show that some relief from this 
labor is eagerly sought. Among the most 
available devices of this kind are those in 
which a dog or sheep is the power, and 
several kinds of these machines offered for 
sale at the agricultural implement stores. 
One of the best is the ‘‘ tread power,” the 
same in principle with, but smaller than the 
two-horse tread powers for running thrash- 
ing machines, circular saws, etc. These are 
rather costly, and can not be afforded by 
many who could use a dog to advantage in 
churning. Mr. Elmer Beasley, Albany Co., 
N. Y., gives a detailed description of a home- 
made dog-power, aided by drawings, from 
which the accompanying engraving is made. 
The large ‘‘tread wheel” is constructed of 
two wheels placed 18 inches apart, with half- 
inch boards running between them nailed to 
the circumference. An iron shaft, 2 feet 
long, passes through the center of the wheels 
and into the standards on each side. Another 
shaft passes through the standards near the 
top, and projects six inches on one side so as 
to form a crank head. The attachment of 
this, with the churn, which stands by the 
side of one of the standards, is easily seen in 
the engraving. The standards should be not 
i 
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A DOG POWER FOR CHURNING, ETO, 





far from 6 feet in length, and the large wheel 
a little less than this in diameter. The dog is 
placed within the large wheel and fastened 
by a cord to a “leading stick.” Mr. B. has 
used his dog-power for two years, and it gives 
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perfect satisfaction. ‘ A dog that weighs 30 
pounds will run the ‘power’ and do the 
churning for 20 cows.” We have seen 
sheep used for the same purpose ; goats are 
preferred by some, as they are more active, 
and the exercise does them good, especially 
if they are kept ina stable. Anything that 
will make the work of the housewife easier, 
should be provided, especially if, as in this 
case, it can be done at only a trifling expense. 
alee Oe st 


A Device to Prevent a Cow from Xicking. 


A cow that kicks while being milked is a 
source of great discomfort, and any simple 
contrivance that will break her of the habit, 
is worthy of notice. Mr. O. T. Romig, Mont- 
gomery Co., Kans., writes that he prevents a 
cow from kicking in the following manner : 
‘** Pass a rope around her just in front of the 









A KICKING COW TIE. 
udder, and back of the hip bones on the back; 
draw it tight enough to be pretty snug. I 
make a loop in one end, pass the other 
through it, and after drawing up as close as 
wanted, twist the end under, and the work is 
done. With a rope thus adjusted, it is diffi- 
cult to induce a cow to kick.” The method of 
arranging the rope is shown in the engraving. 





A Handy Log-Lifter. 


Mr.E.F.Batcheller, Worcester Co.,Mass.,has 
a method of handling logs which he describes 
with the aid of asketch. The device consists 
of a long steut pole with two iron prongs, 
like a pair of ice tongs fastened in the middle. 
The tongs catch hold of the log, and two 
men, one at each end of the bar, carry the 
log along. ‘‘It saves time, labor, wetting the 





A HANDY LOG-LIFTER. 


No 


hands and bending the back. one ever 
using one would lift logs without it.” The 
log-lifter and method of using it is shown in 
the engraving, made from Mr. B.’s sketch. 


———_ 


A Wheelbarrow is a most useful farm 
vehicle, yet many farmers who have a fine 


| jecting well forward, is best. 


carriage go without the humble wheelbarrow. 
The barrow with movable side boards is the 
most convenient upon the farm and about the 
yards. In making a selection, that with a 
large wheel, with the high front board pro- 
A wide tire is 
also to be preferred, as the surface is often 
soft where a wheelbarrow is used. One can 
not do much gardening without a wheel- 
barrow, and it is most useful in bringing the 
wood from the yard, where it is sawed and 


| split, to the shed, in which it is piled for use. 





| being one inch 
higher than _ re- 
quired for the 
measure. The 








When not employed a wheelbarrow, like 


other vehicles, should be housed, that it may | 


be’ preserved in good order for many years. 


—o 


A Bushel Box. 


ee 
Mr, John G, Weber has constructed a bush- | 


el measure in the following manner: The box 
is nearly square, 
the end- pieces 


cleats at the corn- 
ers are put on with 
clinch-nails; the 
box, when finish- 
ed, appears as shown in the engraving. 
Bushel boxes that are made of the form here 
given, can be stacked one over another, as 
high as one can reach, without any danger to 
the contents. Mr. W. has found them use- 
ful for handling tomatoes and similar fruit. 


The Rye Crop. 





A BUSHEL BOX. 





It is a question on many eastern farms 
whether the Indian corn crop pays. So many 
things pay better, and western corn is 60 
cheap, that many have given up raising il. 
But rye is growing in importance in the vi- 
cinity of all large towns, by the great demand 
for the straw for bedding, and for manufac- 
turing purposes. For the last four years we 
have sold the straw at an average price of 
$20 a ton, falling but little short of the 
average price of hay. If only a ton can be 
raised to the acre, in addition to 15 bushels of 
grain, it makes quite a handsome income 
from an acre of land. The labor on the crop 
is small and comes at a time when other 
work is not pressing. We use rye as a cleans- 
ing crop for old pastures. Most pastures 
that are not grazed by sheep tend to relapse 
into brush. Patches of whortleberries, black- 
berries, sweet fern, and other shrubs extend 
year by year until the grass dies out. Some- 
thing may be done to suppress the growth of 
brush by persistently mowing with.a bush 
scythe, but this must be followed up yearly, 


| and is quite as expensive as the plowing and 


cropping with rye. The plow and harrow, 
with the growing of rye for two years, ef- 
fectually destroys the brush and gives a clean 
pasture for several years. The land is plow- 
ed in August, and the rye put in with a har- 
row, not later than the tenth of September. 
We have used to great advantage a half ton 
to the acre of fish scrap, fresh from the fac- 
tory. It is drawn upon the ground, and com- 
posted with surface mould a few weeks before- 
hand, and then spread broadcast upon the 
field and harrowed in. A second cross-har- 
rowing covers the rye. The advantage of 
this early sowing is that the plants become 
well rooted before frosts come, and they sur- 
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vive the winter in good condition. In the 
spring we sow clover and red-top before the 
frosts are gone. Much of this seed catches 
and furnishes good fall feed, after the grain 
crop is harvested. The expense of plowing 
is about $2 an acre, of sowing and harrowing 
twice, $2, of harvesting with the horge reaper, 
$1, and the threshing, done by job, one- 
eighth of the grain, which will not varv 
much from $2, making $7 for labor, and 
about the same for manure. The grain will 
just about cover the cost of the manure and 
labor, leaving the straw clear profit. This is 
more highly esteemed for bedding by the 
livery-stable keepers than any other kind of 
straw, and is also used to a considerable ex- 
tent in the manufacture of paper. The price 
varies from $15 to $25 a ton, according to 
location and facilities for market. The ad- 
vantage of the rye crop is not confined to the 
value of the straw, for the grass is increased 
for several years, which means more milk, 
butter, cheese, beef, wool, lambs, and mut- 
ton. If the farmer is wise he will keep his 
pasture clear of brush by grazing with sheep 
at least in the alternate years. The labor 
for the succeeding rye crop will be lessened 
by a clean pasture. CONNECTICUT. 





A New Agricultural Plant.—Soy. 


The European Catalogues, and some Amer- 
ican ones, offer ‘‘ A new Agricultural Plant,” 
the very old Soy, or Soy Bean. This they of- 
fer as ‘“ Soja hispida,” though modern botan- 
ists unite Soja with Glycine. Some speak of 
it as a pea, and others as a bean, the latter 
being more nearly correct as its relationships 
are nearer to the bean. It forms an erect 
plant about three feet high,and very bushy, its 
many hairy branches bearing three-parted 
leaves and inconspicuous flowers, followed by 
hairy pods, each with two to five seeds, which 
are oval and ‘‘nankeen” colored. It is 
claimed that the plant resists the heat and 
drouth, and produces an abundant crop of 
seeds, which are valuable as food for both 





A NEW AGRICULTURAL PLANT (Glycine hispida). 


man and cattle, and that the fodder is also 
readily eaten by sheep and cattle. The plant 
is a native of Asia, and the seeds have long 
been used by the orientals, who ferment them 
and produce a dark-brown liquid, which is 
salted and made into a sauce called Soy. To 
jvdge from the engraving, this is closely re- 
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lated to, if not identical with, the ‘Japan 
Pea,” which was introduced some six or eight 
years ago, with strong claims as to its great 
value. The catalogues say that it should be 
sown ‘in rows 12 to 15 inches apart.” We 
would suggest to those who wish to try it to 
give it at least twice as much room as this. 


<= 


A Dangerous Pest Among Grasses. 
> 





Some seeds, among them several of the 
‘grasses, are provided with admirable arrange- 
ments to promote their distribution, but these 
at the same time often permit the grass to be 
a nuisance to the traveller. Whoever in the 
far West has found 
himself in a state of 
torture until he could 
take off his flannel 
, shirt and remove the 
cause, will not, as he 
picks out the grass 
seed, no larger than a 
pin, but much sharp- 
er, be much in ad- 
miration at the meth- 
od by which the 
‘**Drop-seeds” (Miuh- 
lenbergia) are distrib- 
uted. These and oth- 
ers are simply annoy- 
ing, but there is one, 
at least, really danger- 
ous. This is the 
‘** Porcupine - Grass,” 
Stipa spartea, found 
from Illinois north- 
westward into the 
British Territory, and 
southward in Arkan- 
sas, Nebraska, etc. 
The Stipas are one- 
flowered grasses, and 
their floret, which popularly passes for the seed 
{the seed proper being within it), is furnished 
with a bristle-like appendage orawn. In the 
Porcupine-Grass this. is much longer than in 
any other northern species. The grass, in its 
general appearance, is much like an oat ; in- 
deed, in some western localities it is known 
as ‘Oat-grass,” and ‘‘ Wild-Oat.” It bears a 








THE PORCUPINE-GRASS, 
(Stipa spariea.) 


loose-few-flowered cluster, each flower of, 


which presents a most beautiful contrivance 
for disseminating the ripe grain, but which, 
by often placing the grain where it is not 
wanted, causes the grass to be regarded with 
aversion. The engraving shows a floret and 
its appendages of real size and one enlarged. 
The floret proper consists of two chaffy scales 
closely inclosing the seed, the outer one en- 
wrapping the other, and furnished below with 
a hard, bony point, the callus, as sharp as a 
needle; this, except at the very point, is 
clothed with stiff hairs, which allow the point 
to enter a substance, but act like barbs to 
prevent its withdrawal ; less dense hairs upon 
the whole surface point in the same direction ; 
this floret is from */, of toan inch long. At 
the top is the awn, from 4 to7 inches long 
(the extreme end is omitted in the engrav- 
ing), bent at right angles somewhat above 
the middle; that portion below the bend is 
closely twisted with a regular threac. like a 
screw, and upon this are minute stiff hairs, 
each acting like a barb. Mr. Chas. L. Palmer, 
Clay Co., Minn., writes that: ‘‘These seeds 
are a regular pest to man and to animals; in 
walking over the prairie in summer, persons 
are tormented by them when and where they 











least suspect. Sheep and dogs are apt to be 
troubled by them, and in their rubbing and 
scratching in their endeavors to get them out 
only help the points to enter deeper into the 
solid flesh, and are sadly tormented. Cases 
are known in which horses have been danger- 
ously wounded and even killed by these seeds 
entering the nostrils and penetrating to the 
breathing organs. In some places good grass 
is left unmown where this pest is common, 
and sheep cannot be safely pastured on such 
localities.” Mr. P. gives a bit of his own ex- 
perience: Last summer what appeared like 
a boil on his leg just above the ankle, and 
discharging slowly, disabled him for over a 
month ; the case became alarming, as he was 
all the time in intense pain; at last, to his 
surprise, he discovered and drew out one of 
these seeds, the beard having broken off it 
was ejected by the suppuration, and recovery 
took place at once. He found that the boot 
he had worn had a rip just over the spot of 
the boil. The seeds have been known to 
enter the fleshy part of the leg and penetrate 
to the bone by working themselves forward. 
From these statements of Mr. P., and a 
knowledge of the plant itself, one can see the 
mischief it may work upon both men and 
animals without our having any suspicion as 
to the real cause. He states that it readily 
disappears before cultivation, and also where 
fire has run over the prairie. The grass 
is only capable of mischief when its seeds 
begin to mature. When young it is readily 
recognized by its long awn, and it should, if 
it is local, be mowed as a measure of safety. 





Tying a Horse’s Halter. 
+ i 


One is frequently obliged to tie a horse to 

a smooth post, and if the fastening is not 
properly done, the halter slips to the ground, 
: and the horse is great- 

ly inconvenienced, 
and may even become 
entangled in the 
& halter and injured. 
© Mr. “J.J. J.,” Easton, 
 Md., sends sketches 
of a form of halter 
knot, which he claims 
is easy to tie, and is 
perfectly secure. The 
knot is shown in fig- 
ure 1; and is fre- 
quently used by sail- 
_ ors under the name 
=— of “clove hitch.” To 
; =~ make this knot, the 

Fig, 1.—PosT WITH KNOT. halter ic taken in 
the left hand, with one’s back to the horse 
and face to the post; pass the loose end 
around the post from right to left, bring 
it under the arm and carry it around the 
post above the other loop and pass it out un- 








Fig. 2.—THE KNOT. 


Fig. 3.—THE LOOPS. 


der its own part and draw both ends tight. 
Take the loose end and pass it under the left 
arm and around the part attached to the 
horse, and down between the post and its 
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own part. This knot, when drawn tight, is 
perfectly safe, even on a greased pole. Figure 
2 shows the knot with the post removed. 
This knot can be made by slipping two loops 
(0 upon x), as shown in figure 3, over the 
end of the post, and drawing them up tight. 





What are Trichines and Trichinosis? 
e Se 


The fact that some of the European gov- 
ernments have prohibited the admission into 





1.—A TRICHINE COILED IN THE MUSCLE (ENLARGED). 


their countries of American pork, hams, etc., 
on account of ‘‘ Trichines,” has naturally led 
many to ask what are Trichines, and what is 
Trichinosis, so often mentioned of late in the 
foreign newsin the daily papers. The Amer- 
ican Agriculturist gave the first popular ac- 
count of Trichines published in this country ; 
this, however, was so long ago that the ma- 
jority of farmers of the present time were 
boys when this was given. In view of the 
renewed interest in the subject, and to com- 
ply with the many requests, we give a brief 
outline of the matter. If one examines a 
piece of pork containing Trichines, he will 
notice that the flesh presents an unusual ap- 
pearance, as if it contained vast numbers of 
little grains. An examination with a magni- 
fier will show numerous little bodies, which 
taper at each end, 
among the fibres of 
the muscles, and 
within each of these 
bodies is a _ small 
dormant worm coiled 
up in a spiral form, 
as in figurel. Ifa 
piece of such flesh be 
eaten, it is digested, 
and the _ inclosed 
worms are set free 
within the stomach 
of the person. The 
worm at once de- 
velops to its full 
size, which is about '|.,th of an inch in 
length, and becomes sexual. It both pro- 
duces its young alive, and from eggs, and is 
very prolific. The young worms, and very 
minute they are, pierce and pass through the 
walls of the stomach and intestines, and 
make their way to all parts of the body. 
When they have located themselves in the 
muscles, they become ‘‘encysted,” or in- 
closed by a sort of membrane, or sac. In 
time this often becomes hardened by a de- 
posit of lime, and, being white, is quite con- 
spicuous. These minute cysts are about °| sth 
of an inch long, and *|:o0th of an inch broad, 
and contain the worm coiled in a spiral. Be- 
ing in size hair-like, its name Trichina is 
formed from the Greek word for “hair,” and 
its specific name spiralis, refers to its man- 
ner of coiling when dormant. It is estimat- 
ed that a cubic inch of flesh may contain 
over 80,000 of these cysts. It may be readily 
imagined that these myriads of minute 
worms, in piercing the stomach and intes- 





Fig. 2.—OLDER STATE OF 
TRICHINE (HIGHLY 
MAGNIFIED). -: 
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the muscles of the body, must cause great | 
pain, and the presence of all these foreign 
bodies in the muscles produce serious illness. 
The disease caused by them is called Trichi- 
nosis, and sometimes Trichiniasis, and is most 
frequently fatal. If the patient recovers, he 
carries the encysted trichines in his muscles 
through life. This parasite is brought into 
the human body only by the eating of infest- | 
ed pork, and it will naturally be asked how 
it gets into the system of the pig. Of those | 
Trichines which are liberated in the human 
stomach after eating infested pork, only a | 
portion of them reproduce in the human 
body, but many pass out of the system with 
the evacuations. Those that are thus liber- 
ated wander about on the grass and other 
plants, and some of them are finally taken up 
by the swine. When once within the body 
of the pig, they multiply rapidly, and the 
animal’s flesh becomes filled with encysted 
trichines, which remain dormant until they 
find themselves in the human stomach. 
Practically there is little or no danger from 
trichines if pork be thoroughly cooked. The 
cases, in this country, at least, have all been 
traced to the European custom of eating un- 
cooked ham, sausage, etc. Thorough cook- 
ing, not merely heating the outside of the 
meat, but cooking it through and through, 
makes the pork safe to eat, even if it should 
contain trichines. In some of the reports 
from abroad, Hog Cholera and Trichines are 
spoken of as if they were one and the same. 
The two have no relation to one another. 
It is but taking proper precaution to ex- 
amine not only fresh, but every form of pork 
before cooking, as salting does not kill the 
worms. If any trichines are present, they 
will be in the lean portion ; an ordinary mag- 
nifier or hand-glass will show the cysts, 
and if present, the meat should be rejected. 
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tines, and making their passage throughout | that takes precedence of those relating to 





Mending a Fork Handle. 


A young reader, eleven years old, Amos J. 
Eaton, Orleans Co., Vt., sends a sketch and 
description of a method of mending a fork 
handle that may be of service to many older 
readers. The handle to a dung fork being 
broken, it was made whole again thus: The 





upper part of an old castaway shovel-handle 
was sawed off at the right length to fit the 
portion of the fork handle below the break. 
Two ferrules were put on the ends, and a 
hole bored down the center of each end, so 
that an iron rod, 6 inches long, with threads 
upon it, was screwed in. This bolt, with the 
ferrules, makes a perfect job of mending, and 
the fork works as well as would a new one, 
while the cost is almost nothing. 

Many similar accidents occur upon the 
farm, which a little tact in mending wiil 















MANNER OF MENDING A FORK HANDLE. 


remedy, and besides save the time and trouble 
of running off to a distant blacksmith shop, 
or the expense of buying of a new tool. 
a er 

Mutton to Feed Dogs.—A number 
of inquiries have come of late as to the 
adaptability of several of the older States 
to the raising of sheep. There is a question 








soil, climate, etc., which is, the dog laws. 
Unless the State has a law that will protect 


| 
| 
| 


the sheep-owner, and make the township or | 


county responsible for the sheep killed by 
dogs, don’t go there. 


There ismany a sheep- | 


raiser’s paradise left unoccupied, because of | 


the curs, of which the poorer a man is, the 
more he owns. No one can afford to raise 
mutton to feed worthless curs, and that is 
what sheep-raising amounts to where these 
brutes are abundant and left to run un- 
taxed, and the sheep owner has no redress. 





A Hay Binder. 


The engraving here given is of a Hay 
Binder made, and in use, by Dr. William 





A WINDLASS HAY BINDER, 


Armitage, Fort Atkinson, Wis. He writes: 
‘*The windlass is made of a round stick of 
hardwood, about 5 inches in diameter, and 
works in two half rings, fastened in the rear 
ends of the bed pieces of the rack. The rope 
is fastened to the front end of the rack, then 
carried over the load and made fast to the 
center of the windlass. By the aid of stakes 
the windlass is turned until the rope is sufii- 
ciently tight, and is held so by the stakes 
pressing against the load of hay. The whole 
construction of the Hay Binder is easily 
understood from the engraving given above. 


A Canada Portable Fence. 
—<>— 


Mr. Leavitt Burnham, Douglas Co., Neb., 








A CANADIAN PORTABLE 


FENCE, 


describes a portable fence which he found in 
very frequent use in Canada. Its construction 
is plainly shown in the accompanying engrav- 
ing, made from a drawing sent by Mr. B. It 
is not so light and easily moved as some por- 
table fences that have been given in the 
American Agriculturist, but in localities like 
Canada, where timber is not scarce, this form 


! . . 
is cheap, durable, convenient, and effective. 


a dp 


Tie Improvement of Corn.—This is, 
over most of the country, the month of corn 
planting, and now is the time to look to the 
improvement of this great cereal grain. No 
crop in the United States_has greater possi- 
bilities, and none is grown at the present 
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| time with less care for the increase of its 
value. The average yield is not far from 40 


bushels per acre, while the best possible crop, 
with the best seed, under proper culture, is not 
far from 200 bushels. With the hills 3'/, feet 
apart, giving 3,555 hills to the acre, and four 
ears to each hill—the ears averaging 100 to q 
bushel of shelled com—we should have about 
140 bushels per acre. Looked at in this way 
this yield does not seem great for each hill, 
But how are these large crops to be obtained, 
Aside from the soil, which shculd be rich 
and free from weeds, the seed should be of 
the best kind. At present there are too many 
barren stalks in every corn field. All such 
stalks should be cut out before they have 
time to shed their pollen and reproduce their 
kind. ‘‘Like produces like,” and only the 
best should be allowed to reproduce; there- 
fore save seed from the most prolific stalks, 
those the mosi desirable in size, shape, ete, 
One great point in improving the corn crop 
is to carefully select the seed from prolific 
stalks, that have through a series of years 
yielded more than one ear to the plant. It is 
safe to say that a proper attention to the 
selection of seed will double this valuable 
crop on every corn-growing farm. 


— _——)>-~. 


A Home-Made Ditcher. 


A single postal card sometimes brings us as 
valuable matter as a long letter. This is 
illustrated by a postal from Mr. Charles War- 
ren, Ashtabula Co., Ohio, which has a neat 
drawing of a home-made Ditcher on one end 
and a description filling the rest of the card. 
The sketch is reproduced in the engraving, 
Mr. W. writes : ‘‘ This is a handy ditch opener 
for wheat ground or any other crop, the 
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A HOME-MADE DITCHER, 


ground of which needs to have open ditches 
made through it for the drawing off of an 
excess of surface water. The bed of the 
Ditcher is made of a slab about 4 feet long, 
16 inches wide, and 4 inches thick. The 
wings are made of 14-inch plank, 3 feet long, 
and 1 foot wide.” The point needs an iron 
plate to protect the wood. A hole is bored 
in the front of the wings through which the 
draft-chain passes, and is fastened to an iron 
spike driven in the top of the bed piece. 
The man driving the team can stand on the 
central portion of the bed piece, unless he is 
unusually heavy or the soil is very mellow. 





Reddening of Saited Cod-Fish.— 
A peculiar redness often makes its appear- 
avce on salted codfish during warm and 
damp weather in summer, Dealers and con- 


| sumers sometimes suffer considerably from 


| come worthless. 


this, as it causes the fish to putrify and be- 
The cause of the redden- 
ing has long been a subject of conjecture, 
but is now ascertained. Professor Farlow, of 
Harvard University, finds on microscopic 
examination that the redness is due to a 
minute sea plant (Alga), consisting of single 
¢ells—like the yeast plant—which are filled 
with red coloring matter, and encased in @ 
mass of slime. It does not flourish when the 
temperature is below 65° F',; therefore stor- 
ing the fish in a cool place is a preventive. 
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The Rarest of Native Plants—Shortia. 
———— 


Probably no other native plant has been 
the object of so much search, or has had its 
existence surrounded by so much doubt, as 
Shortia. In the year 1839, Prof. Asa Gray, 
in examining the herbarium of the elder 
Michaux, at the Paris Museum, came across 
a specimen collected by that eminent French 
botanist in the mountains of North Carolina, 
now about a hundred years ago. Though 
the specimen had lost both petals and stamens, 
Doctor Gray at once saw that it was unlike 
any other American plant, and described it 
as the type of a new genus, Shortia. The 
name was given in honor of the late Doctor 
Cc. W. Short, of Louisville, Kentucky, an 
accomplished botanist, and one who did much 
by his wealth for the promotion of the science. 
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Woolson & Co., Fassaic, N. J., its flowering 
in a cold-house this spring allows us to pre- 
sent an engraving of the novelty, which ap- 


| pears likely to add another to the list of 


alpine plants desirable for cultivation. The 
origin of the generic name, Shortia, has al- 
ready been given ; its specific name is galaci- 
folia, from the resemblance of its leaves to 
those of Galax, a related plant. It belongs in 
the small Diapensia Fam- 
ily, and related on one side 
to the Heath, and on the 
other to the Primrose 
Families. The plant has a 
creeping root-stock, from 
which arise tufts of ever- 
green leaves, of the form 
shown in the engraving. 
The flower stalks appear 
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beautiful native flowers. ‘Some of the ever- 
green shrubby species from the Cape of Good 
Hope are showy greenhouse plants. The 
species here figured is a dwarf shrub that 
comes from the Alps of Switzerland and 
other mountainous parts of Europe. In its 
wild state it varies greatly with the soil and 
situation, being often not more than two 
inches high, but in cultivation in favorable 





A RARE NATIVE PLANT (Shortia galacifolia). 


In 1841 Doctor Gray and two other botanists 
made an extended tour through the moun- 
tains of North Carolina, mainly for the pur- 
pose of finding Shortia, and at intervals other 
botanists have since followed Michaux’s trail, 
searching for the same plant. Their lack of 
success was so uniform that it began to be 
feared that there was some mistake about 
Michaux’s specimen, which might not have 
come from America afterall. But the genus 
turned up in 1868—not in North Carolina, but 
in Japan, where a plant was discovered agree- 
ing with the description of the genus Shortia, 
but a different species. At last, in 1877, Mr. 
G. M. Hyams had the good fortune to dis- 
cover the long sought Shortia in McDowell 
Co., N. C., and in 1879, Doctor Gray and a 
number of other botanists made an excursion 
to My. Hyams’ locality. This most interest- 
ing spot, which was a space of only about 10 
by 30 feet contained from 50 to 100 of the 
plants which had been the object of so much 
search. There are a few other instances of a 
plant being confined to a single limite. area, 
but we think none where the whole known 
stock is restricted to quite so small 1 station. 
There are hopes that other localities may yet 
be found for it, though it may be that the 
plant, in the “struggle for existence,” has 
here found its ‘‘ last ditch,” where it is mak- 
ing a stand. but may shortly disappear alto- 
gether. 
way to the collection of hardy plants of 
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A few specimens having found their | 


from among the leaves, each bearing a single 
pure white flower, which is, when fully ex- 
panded, an inch across; the petals are some- 
what fringed or irregularly scolloped at the 
margin, and marked with semi-transparent 
veins. This is not the place in which to give 
the minute structure which distinguishes the 
plant botanically. As ageneral thing, botan- 
ical varieties are not often attractive horti- 
culturally, but Shortia is an exception. We 
trust that this interesting little native, af- 
ter so long eluding civilization, may kind- 
ly submit to cultivation, and in proper lo- 
calities become at home in our grounds, 





The Box-Leaved Milkwort. 


The Milkworts—Polygalas, are rather a large 
genus, there being, the world over, more than 
200 species. Of these we have, in North 








America, over 30, but they are for the most | 


part not so showy as to be well known. 
Perhaps the best known is one of the least 
conspicuous, Polygala Senega, which, from 
furnishing the drug, ‘‘Seneca Snake-Root,” 
has been nearly exterminated in most of 
the older States by the root and herb gath- 
erer. 
know that the genus presents much that is 
interesting, and they find in the ‘“ Fringed 
Polygala,” P. paucifolia, of northern woods 
and along the southern mountains, one 


| which, though small, is among our most 


Those who study our native plants | 


THE BOX-LEAVED MILKWORT. 


conditions it is a foot or more in hight. 
Being an evergreen, it can only succeed with 
us in a partly shaded, moist locality, and 
when this can be given, it is a most desirable 
plant, being perfectly hardy, so far as cold 
is concerned, but to succeed, its foliage must 
not be exposed to our midsummer sun. To 
grow at the foot of a rockwork, or at the 
front of a shrubbery border, it is very useful, 
as it is in flower for a long time, and when 
not in bloom its dark-green, box-like, foliage 
is pleasing. The engraving gives the leaves 
and flowers of the real size. The flowers 
have a peculiar quaint form, and show a 
pleasing combination of delicate yellow and 
pink. The fragrance of the flowers is very 
distinct, and has been compared, among other 
things, to that of ripe apricots. Wherever 
it avill flourish it will be found most useful 
for forcing. The plant from which the 
drawing was made was potted last fall, and 
in a cool house, indeed, so cold that it some- 
times froze; it came into flower in February, 
and remained in perfection for a long time. 
Like other plants that form dense tufts, this 
is easily multiplied by division of the clumps. 
Transplanting Laurels.—Few shrubs 








' are more beautiful than our native Mountain 


Laurel, Kalmia latifolia, and the desire to 
have it in the garden is very general. The 
many unsuccessful attempts at removing it 
from its wild localities have given rise to the 
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general belief that it can not be transplanted. 
We have known expensive preparation of 
the soil to be made, and Laurels brought from 
only a short distance planted in it; they 
dwindled and died as soon as those planted 
without preparation, yet no shrub is easier to 
transplant, and it needs no coddling as to soil, 
though perhaps, like its brother, the Rhodo- 
dendron, it dislikes a lime-stone one. In tak- 
ing up the Laurel, it is easy to bring away 
a good clump of earth at the roots, and if the 
distance requires, this should be surrounded 
by a mat or some hay to prevent drying. 
Then remove from the plant every leaf; the 
leaves are in clusters near the ends of the 
branches ; with the scissors cut every stem and 
branch just below the leaves, so that nothing 
but a cluster of bare sticks remains. Plant 
this unpromising looking object in good gar- 
den soil, and next autumn it will be clothed 
with its beautiful foliage. Soon after plant- 
ing the dry sticks will ‘‘ break,” and the buds 
will push in abundance all along the stems to 
form new leafy branches. We have seen many 
Laurels thus treated, and without a failure. 
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The Bidwell Strawberry. 


BY E. P. ROE, 


; —_ 
[As the spring catalogues of the dealers in 
small fruits have come to hand, one notice- 
able feature in them is the conspicuous place 





THE BIDWELL STRAWBERRY (NATURAL SIZE). 


given to the Bidwell Strawberry. Knowing | 
that this variety had been tested by Mr. E. P. | 
Roe, we requested him to give us his opinion | 
of it, to accompany an engraving from a 

sketch made upon his place. Mr. R. suggests | 








that an article from him might appear as if 


he had ‘‘an axe to grind,” concerning which 
we agree with what he here says.—Ebs. | 

So far from affecting any disinterestedness, 
T admit frankly that I have “an axe to grind,” 
but I‘propose to do all the grinding in broad 
daylight. Ihave invested largely in the ‘Bid- 
well” because I believe init. I shall plant it 
more largely than all other kinds put to- 
gether, and for this reason. It is my custom 
to test every new variety that appears. 
Among hundreds that I have tried, ihe Bid- 
well for two years past has taken the lead 
on my place. I ask if, in your opinion, I 
should hide such a strawberry-light under a 
bushel, merely because I deal in the plants? 
Cannot a nurseryman deal so frankly and 
squarely with the public that his ** axe-grind- 
ing” may be as conducive to the interests of 
others as to his own? I also invested largely 
in the ‘‘Crystal City” and ‘ Marvin,” and 
have, I suppose, 100,000 plants of these two 
varieties on hand. The former I do not re- 
commend at all, except for the amateur who 
wishes a few exceedingly early berries. The 
latter is a fine large firm berry, but I do not 
advise any to plant it who has not a soil that 
will raise the ‘‘ Jucunda” profitably. But few 
fruit-growers have the time or the means to 
try new things, but all are eager to learn 
the results of such tests. If one will keep an 
honest record, and give the bottom facts, no 
matter whom they hurt, may he not 
do it even though a plant-grower ? 
It is my belief that there is a fine 
future before the “ Bidwell” Straw- 
berry, for, like the ‘‘ Cuthbert” 
Raspberry, it has made its way to 
the front by its own merit. It is 
not a strictly guarded novelty that 
was highly lauded before being sent 
out. I enclose you the endorsement 
of so thorough a horticulturist as 
Mr. T. T. Lyon, of Michigan, in 
which State the variety originated. 


It has done admirably on Mr. 
Force’s place, in Newburgh, and 


Mr. Lovett’s, in N. J., as well as 
upon my own grounds. Mr. Peter 
B. Mead saw my plants in bearing 
last summer, and writes: ‘ But to 
the ‘ Bidwell.’ I was greatly pleased 
with it, as I saw it growing in your 
grounds. The fruit was large, of 
geod color, and had a _ peculiarly 
grateful flavor, reminding me, at 
the time, of a well ripened Black 
Tartarian Cherry. I can remember 
no strawberry with so distinctive 
a flavor. Then, too, the plants were 
very productive. I hope it may do 
equally well everywhere, for it 
seemed to me at the time to be one 
of the most promising strawberries 
I had seen ina long time. It was 
also very fine at Mr. Force’s. My 
own plants are growing finely.” I 
state distinctly that it is a novelty, 
just as the ‘‘Chas. Downing” and 
‘‘Champion” were a few years ago, 
and like those standards must en- 
dure the test of years in all localities 
and upon all soils before its real 
value can be permanently known. 
That it ‘‘ thrives on light soils,” and that not 
a leaf burned or scalded during the prolonged 
heats and drouths of last summer, are facts 
that signify a great deal to an experienced 
fruit-grower. I shall fruit it quite exten- 
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sively this summer, and I here invite all of 
the fruit critics to come and see and test it 


The Chayote, or Chocho, 


Comets are not the only things that move 
in irregular orbits. An Agricultural Editor 
may be sure that certain things will turn up 
at intervals, which may be subject to some 
law. One of those things that, from one 
source or another, is sure to be presented to us 
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THE CHAYOTE OR CHOCHO (Sechiwm edule), 


every few years, is the ‘“‘Chocho,” or ‘“‘ Chay- 
ote,” the first is its Spanish name, and the oth- 
er that by which it is known to the English- 
speaking residents of the West Indies. The 
thing, as presented to us, is a more or less ir- 
regularly pear-shaped, wrinkled fruit, though 
it looks quite as much like a root as a fruit. 
The last one received came from a seedsman 
in a neighboring city, for a name, and was 
in just the condition to show its striking pe- 
culiarity, and we give an engraving of it. 
The article in question is the fruit of one 
of the Squash Family, the botanical name of 
the plant being Sechium edule. The vine 
is much like that of a melon, and the fruit is 
of the general shape shown in the engraving, 
which is about half the real size. The fruit 
is really a one-seeded squash, or melon, It is 
of a creamy-white color, and furnished with 
numerons weak prickles. It has within just 
a single large seed, and when germination be- 
gins, the fruit breaks at the top, the seed pro- 
trudes from the crack, and the vine shoots be- 
gin to grow from the seed as shown in the 
engraving. Some years ago we were present- 
ed with one of the fruits that had been start- 
ed ina pot. In order to give it a good chance 
it was planted near the pigpen. The vine 
grew famously, and soon draped the pen in a 
manner no doubt most agreeable to the in- 
mates ; it then took a start for the fence, and 
went through that into a neighbor’s grounds, 
running eastward at a rapid rate. Where it 
would have gone had not frost checked its ca- 
reer, we cannot say, but with all its growing 
it showed no signs of fruit. In tropical cli 
mates it is said to bear fruit abundantly, and, 
moreover, to bear at its roots edible tubers. 
The fruit is used after the manner of the 
squash, and is said to be much esteemed in 
warm countries. It has been introduced into 
our Southern States, and is said to be of- 
fered in the markets of Mobile and other 
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southern cities. From our experience with 


it, we judge that it will be of no use in the | 


open ground in northern localities. The fruit 
is sent from Maderia to London, and should 
it be desirable, it might readily be sent from 
our Southern States, but thus far we have not 
had a chance to thoroughly test its quality. 


—_—— 


The Time for Pruning Evergreens, 


Many of our readers can remember when 
no one thought of pruning an Evergreen with 
the view of bringing it into shape, save to 
cut away the lower limbs, and bring it out of 
all decent shape. By evergreens, we now re- 
fer to the cone-bearing trees, and not to hol- 
lies, rhododendrons, and other broad-leaved 
evergreens, Several recent letters ask the 
proper time for pruning these trees. A more 
important question should take precedence of, 
and also decide that—namely—‘* Why prune 
atall?” Noone should cut a branch, large 
or small, evergreen or deciduous, without 
having a clear idea of what he does it for. 
Pruning may be done to accomplish the most 
opposite ends. We may prune to promote 
growth of limb, or we may prune to check 
the growth, and so on. Let us say, in the 
first place, whatever else is done to an ever- 
green, do not cut it away below. Left to 
themselves, these trees form pyramids of ver- 
dure of the greatest beauty. <A tree with its 
broad base resting upon the ground, and ta- 
pering gracefully upwards, is a most pleasing 
object, and gratifying in its symmetry and 
apparent stability to every person of taste. 
Cut away the lower limbs, leaving a naked 
trunk of 6 or 8 feet, and all beauty and sym- 
metry are destroyed, and we have an object 
as graceless as a hay-cock upon a gate-post, a 
horticultural horror. This treatment is often 
excused by the plea that the trees were at 
first planted too closely, and now light and 
air are shut out, hence this cutting away of 
the lower branches. We admit the necessity 
for light and air, but have seen no case of 
close planting which might not be better rem- 
edied by taking out a portion of the trees al- 
together, than to mutilate all by removing 
the lower branches, If trees are too near the 
house, either remove or cut them down—but 
do not cut them wp. 
for pruning of this kind. If a tree grows 
one-sided, or irregularly, and it is desired to 
have an increased growth at any point, the 
proper way to secure this is to cut the branch- 
es back to induce a new growth to push vig- 
orously. Pruning for this purpose should be 
done when the season of growth is well ma- 
tured in early autumn. If the irregularity is 
due to an excess of growth, and it is neces- 
sary to repress this, then the proper time to 

do it isimmediately after the growth in length 
has been completed, but before the wood has 
become hardened and matured. Much may 
often be done to improve the form of a tree, 
and fill out their places by bending some of 
the branches and tying them in the proper 
position, taking care that the ligatures are 
no where so tight as to check the enlarge- 
ment of the branches. If held thus for a 
few years, they will retain their position. 
The pruning of evergreen hedges is governed 
by the same rules. In the first years of a 
hedge, we wish it to grow as quickly as may 
be to the required hight, therefore if the 
growth can any where be encouraged by cut- 
ting back, it is to be done in early autumn. 
In the climate of New York, October is the 


There is no proper time | 
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| proper time. When the hedge is as high 
and broad as desired, we then wish to repress 
| further growth, and the main pruning is 
done so soon as the spring’s growth has been 
made, but while the shoots are still tender. 
Cutting in that state tends to check the 
growth. In localities similar in climate to 
New York, June is the month for this, which, 
in an established hedge, is the most impor- 
tant pruning, that performed in the fall being 
merely to correct and preserve the shape. In 
cutting all horizontal branches, half an inch 
or more in diameter, make a sioping cut on 
the underside of the branch, so that in 
looking down upon it, the wound is not seen. 





Zine Labels. 


~— 

Sheet zinc, from its indestructibility, and 
the ease with which it may be cut and man- 
aged, is a favorite material for tree and shrub 
labels. If cut in the form of a very long ta- 
pering wedge, the smaller portion may be 
coiled around a’ twig, or small branch, and 
thus avoid the use of a wire, and where the 
small end of the label is coiled around a small 
branch, it will yield to the increase of that in 
size, and not cause strangulation. The old 
method with zinc labels was to write upon 
them with an ink made of some salt of cop- 
per, and several have asked for the formula 
for preparing it. The original ink was made 
with Verdigris and Sal-ammoniac, of each 2 
drams, Lamp-black 1 dram, Water 4 oz. As 
these need to be well rubbed together, it will 
be as well to let the apothecary mix them in 
amortar. This is to be used with a quill pen 
| upon the surface of zinc that has been made 
clean and bright by the use of emery paper. 
We have been informed by our correspon- 
dent ‘‘ Horticola” that a strong solution of 
Sulphate of Copper—‘‘ Blue Vitriol,” or 
‘* Blue-stone,” will answer the same purpose, 
adding a little gum water to the solution, if 
need be, to prevent the ink from spreading. 
The use of the lamp-black in the ink first men- 
tioned, is only to make the ink visible while 
writing with it. In both these cases, the cop- 
per is, by chemical action, deposited upon the 
zine, and, becoming oxidized, makes a per- 
manent and conspicuous writing. Another 
and much simpler method is simply to write 
upon aclean zinc surface with a common lead 
pencil. By the action of the air the zinc be- 
comes tarnished and grayish, while the black 
lead prevents any such change where the 
writing is, and though not so conspicuous as 
that written with the ink, is quite as perma- 
nent,and being much less trouble is preferable. 


=> 


Substitute for Pea Brush.—Of all 
the devices for training peas without brush, 
by far the most satisfactory of the many we 
have tried, is that suggested by Mr. Z. Mills, 
Jr., in our pages for May, 1878. Round, or 
half-round, posts, six inches in diameter, are 
firmly set at each end of the row. Galvan- 
ized iron-wire, No. 18 is used, taking a turn 
around the posts, thus making two parallel 
wires six inches apart. Two of these wires 
are put on when the peas are about six inches 
high, or before they fall over. When the 
vines reach 6 or 8 inches above the first pair 
of wires—or when they seem to need it, two 
more wires are put on, and so on. If the 
rows are very long, some support by stakes 
or laths may be given ; with our own rows of 
| 200 feet, one support in the center was found 











to be sufficient. With care in using them, 
the wire and posts will last for several years. 
nies ae, 





. Some Garden Helps. 


REEL FOR THE GARDEN LINE.—Straight 


| work, in the garden, the laying out of beds, 
| the proper alignement of rows and blocks, if 


possible without a line, are greatly facilitated 
by one, and the convenience in using depends 
largely upon the kind of reel, Those usually 
sold have been, for years, so worthless that 
we have sometimes preferred to use 9 -ouple 
of sharp-pointed sticks to being annoyed with 
the inefficient old iron. We have given sev- 
eral engravings for reels, both of wood and 
iron, some of which could be home-made, 
We now give another, sent by Mr. J. Stew- 
art, of Allegheny Co., Pa., which will serve 
as a guide to the blacksmith. The center-post 
or stake of the reel is of °/,-inch round iron ; 
the reel proper, or the part which carries the 
line, is made in one piece of iron an inch 





REEL FOR THE GARDEN LINE. 


wide by '/;-inch thick. A large eye is formed 
in which to place the ball of the foot, and 
force the stake into the ground ; just above 
this a washer is shrunken on, upon which the 
reel revolves. The pin for the end of the line 
is provided with an eye like that on the shaft. 

A RAKE AND ROLLER, for use in hot-beds 
and other seed-beds, is made from a mallea- 
ble-iron rake. Two teeth are taken out of 
each end, and a roller of hard-wood, with an 
iron pin in each end is provided. One end of 
the back being turned up at right angles, one 
of the pins of the roller is placed in the up- 
permost hole, and the roller secured by turn- 
ing up the other end to engage the other pin 
as seen in the engraving. A handle of con- 
venient length is attached to the rake portion 
of the implement. The engraving of this is 





GARDEN RAKE AND ROLLER. 


also from a drawing by Mr. Stewart, who 
writes that he finds it very convenient in 
seed sowing. Labor-saving devices like these 
are of great value to every person who de- 
sires to have a neat and profitable garden. 
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TEE IROUSERIOLD. 
8 For other Household Items sce “ Basket”? pages. 


Oyster-Can “Pigeon Holes,” 


A place for small articles such as letters, 
valuable papers, seeds, etc., is very important 
in every house. Such small places of safety 
are called ‘pigeon holes,” and are usually 
made of thin boards, dovetailed or other- 




















Fig. 1.—a “‘ PIGEON-HOLE’’ BRACKET. 


wise fastened together. Mr. R. Z. Fahs, Jer- 
sey Co., Ill., sends drawings of a case of 
“pigeon holes,” which he has made of old 
[ oyster cans—the square 
_———— =} kind—usually found in 
great numbers about 
hotels, restaurants, and 
some dwellings in the 
interior portions of the 
country. The cans be- 
ing thoroughly washed, 
the end of each is melted 
out and the edges ham- 
| mered down and smooth- 
| ed with a file. Figure 1 
4! shows a bracket shelf 
with a rack beneath, 
upon which a number of 
these cans are placed 
SSS] ~sIide by side. The shelf 
may be arranged for the 
cans to have the open 
end in front, so that the 
contents may be taken 
| out or put in without 
moving the can. Some 
may prefer to have the 
open end at the top, when 
each can must be taken 
out as the contents are wanted. Labels, 
as “‘ Letters,” ‘‘ Circulars,” etc., may be put 
on the cans as desired. Mr. F. has arranged 
one side of his book-case as shown in figure 
2. <A thin strip is nailed to the side—the 
width of the cans from the book-case—and 
in this space a number of the cans are placed, 

































Fig. 2.—CANs BY SIDE 
OF BOOK CASE. 
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Fig, 3.—A CASE OF OYSTER CANS. 


one over the other, with the open end out- 
ward. A case devoted entirely to cans may 
be made as shown in figure 38. Such a case 
need not be heavy, and may be put against 
the wall as a bracket, or placed on the rear 








| 








of a stand or table. Oyster cans of the square 
kind arranged in any of the ways here sug- 
gested will be found very convenient, and the 
cheapness should recommend these ‘‘ pigeon 
holes ” to every one having papers and other 
small articles to preserve for ready reference. 
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Home Topics. 


BY FAITH ROCHESTER. 


oe 
Eating Between Meals. 

This habit should always be discouraged. 
Three regular meals are enough for almost 
every one. I cannot think of any case where 
a person of average health, or a child old 
enough to talk plain, can habitually need 
more frequent meals, if these three are of 
good wholesome food. Eating lunches be- 
tween meals is a habit easily acquired, but 
troublesome and unhealthful. To keep lit- 
tle children from acquiring this habit, see 
that they have plenty to eat at their regular 
meals—plenty of good, nourishing food. 
Many seem to suppose that if the stomach is 
filled with something at a meal, especially if 
that something be made to “taste good,” it 
matters little what the filling may be. People 
speak of an empty stomach as the one great 
evil in case of delay about meals. Genuine 
hunger is the real need of the body for more 
building material. Hunger is often fancied 
(more often than genuine hunger is felt) by 
those who have plenty, because there is a 
sense of emptiness in the stomach which is 
kept so constantly filled as to have little 
chance for rest. My baby’s case convinces 
me that eating between meals is mostly a 
mere habit. He has always been well nour- 
ished. I found that he was more con- 
tented and slept better at night when he had 
good full meals—mostly sifted Graham gruel 
and milk, or bread and milk, after weaning, 
for a few months—and he always expected 
to finish his meal before he turned to any- 
thing else. Before he was a year and a half 
old it was quite noticeable that he hardly 
ever wished for anything between meals, 
even when others around him were eating. 
Some who had a theory that children should 
eat little and often, felt sure that he ought to 
have something between meals; but if they 
can show me a stronger, plumper (not fat), 
or more rosy-cheeked, healthy fellow of two 
years, I should like to see him, 

Children’s Under-garments,. 

I do not know why so many people imagine 
that little boys need less clothing in cool 
summer weather than girls do. Mothers who 
would never think of allowing little girls to 
go with only one thickness of cotton over 
most of the body, let little boys go through 
the cool summer mornings and evenings, and 
through those days when they put thick 
clothing on themselves, with nothing under 
their unlined cotton trousers, perhaps with 
no clothing on except a waist and trousers 
buttoned together. This is well enough on 
very hot days and nights, but all little boys 
ought to be provided with thick cotton under- 
drawers, a little shorter than their trousers, 
to wear all summer except in the hottest 
weather, Often it is advisable to put a second 
pair cither of drawers or trousers, between 
the inside and outside layers of clothing, 
unless the thin trousers are exchanged for 
thicker. I have seen considerable of this 
neglect to provide children with sufficient 
clothing in summer, where there was no ex- 
cuse except ignorance or carelessness. 


| For children of both sexes, the combined 
| waist and drawers is the most convenient 
| fashion for under-garments. In summer it 
| is more convenient to have them made in 
| nivied parts, buttoning together around the 
| waist. I find it best to provide long-sleeved, 
high-necked, thick cotton waists for the 
| Spring and fall, and cool summer days. and 
other thinner ones with low neck and short 
sleeves for hot weather. This leaves no 
necessity for shirt or chemise, and at night a 
night-gown is the proper covering. It is 
best to take off all of the clothing worn dur- 
ing the day, and give it an airing at night, 

I see patterns for children’s waists in the 
pattern books. They cannot be so useful and 
healthful as the plain waist with sleeves 
either long or short. Whatever a woman 
must come to in the way of absurd and un- 
reasonable clothing, let the little girls be as 
equally covered as possible. 


The Use of Spices. 

Opinions would differ about the real use of 
spices in our food. More than one family 
has learned to do without spices almost en- 
tirely. A little now and then is the general 
rule among enlightened people. Professional 
cooks and teachers of cookery caution us 
against too free a use of spices, if we would 
regard the health of our families. Ignorant 
cooks seem to think that if a little of any- 
| thing is good, more must be better. It seems 
| to me to be with spices as with perfumes— 
the use has been mainly to cover up some- 
thing wrong. If good materials are used in 
cookery, especially good butter and sugar, 
there is no need felt for strong seasoning, 
But spices are said to be good for provoking 
an appetite. That shows that something is 
wrong with the one who eats. So far as I 
have observed, a healthy person who eats 
| regularly and temperately of plain and 
nourishing fare, has no need of a special 
appetizer. He cannot help relishing good 
food well cooked, though plainly seasoned, 
if he has a suitable variety to supply his 
needs. If the appetite fails, better begin at 
the other end to mend matters. Try a little 
| fasting, or greater moderation in eating. 











A Mud MWat.—Next to dust, mud is the 
housewife’s great trouble, and especially in 
the spring. It is impossible to prevent mud 
from getting upon the boots, and unless re- 
moved it will be carried into and distributed 
in larger or smaller quantities throughout the 
house. A mud mat and a scraper will do 
much to keep the mud out of the house, pro- 
vided they are used. There should be one of 
each at every entrance door. A ready made 
seraper can be bought for a small sum at any 
hardware store, but for this there need be no 
outlay ; a piece of old saw-blade, or even a 
bit of iron hoop can be so readily converted 
into a scraper that it needs no illustration. 
The scraper is.for the purpose of removing 
mud, etc., from the boot or shoe ; the impor- 
tant points to be observed are: to put it ina 
convenient place for use, and where the mud 
that is removed will fall in a place where it 
will be cut of the way, and not be taken up 
| again by those who enter the house. A mat 
| for the removal of the coarser mud from the 
| boots and shoes can be readily made as fol- 
| lows : Procure a number—20 or so—of inch- 





square fence pickets, and bore four holes 
through each, one near each end, and two be- 
| tween. String these on four stout wires, 











keeping the strips an inch apart, w alternat- | 
ing short square pieces of wood upon the 
wires. Fasten the ends of the wires when 
the mat is made as wide as desired, and it is 
ready for use. A very useful mud mat may 
be made from a piece of plank of convenient 
size, in which inch or inch and a half holes 
are bored. Into these holes are placed tufts 
of corn husks made tight, by driving in pegs 
with them. A mat of this kind will cost 
nothing, and last long. If all persons who 
have muddy boots will first scrape them, and 
next use the mud mat, and afterwards the 
ordinary door mat, much mud will be kept 
out of the house, and the labors of the neat 
housewife will be thereby greatly lessened. 


Our Rural Improvement Society. 
i 


Of course we believe in ‘‘ Rural Improve- 
ment Societies,” for did we not several years 
ago record the work of one of the very first 
and most successful of them, and thus incite 
the forming of others? When we read that 
the inhabitants of this or that village have 
formed a ‘‘Rural Improvement Society,” 
have chosen officers and are going to work at 
once, we rejoice. We know that it means 
for that locality, street trees, passable roads, 
well kept front yards, and many other im- 
provements that most villages need. But all 
of our readers do not live in villages; and 
our farmers are generally too far apart for 
this concert of action. Yet farmers need the 
work of an improvement society quite as 
much as villagers; hence we propose ‘‘ Our 
Rural Improvement Society,” intended espec- 
ially for every reader of the American Agri- 
culturist, who lives upon a farm, though 
those who have the misfortunes to live in 
villages,towns,and cities, will not be excluded. 
Generally, in the press of farm work at this 
season, this ‘‘Society” must consist of one 
—and that one the wife and mother. All 
the better if we can have the father and hus- 
band, and better still if there are sons and 
daughters who can aid. Butas things go on 
our farms, our ‘‘ Society ” will bea very com- 
pact body, having an executive committee of 
one, and she should have power to call in 
aid. ‘This Society must be formed at the 
proper time, and that is, now. No time need 
be wasted, as is always the case in large 
bodies, in discussing the constitution and by- 
laws. For our Society, these may all be 
comprised in ‘‘I must, I can, I will,” and it 
will always have a quorum, and need spend 
no time in the election of officers. Its great 
end and aim should be to organize itself now 
and get at work before hot weather comes 
upon us. Its organization being completed, 
what should be 

The First Work of the Society ? 

If there is anything that gives an idea of 
refinement and comfort within the farm 
house, it is a neat approach to it, a well kept 
front yard. The Executive Committee of 
one, if it makes its first visit to the front 
yard, should pass right through it to the back 
yard and sit in consultation on the condition 
of the sink spout. It is delightful to have 
a veranda shaded by vines with fragrant 
flowers, but—where does your kitchen sink 
spout terminate ? If horrid smells come from 
that spout, so much the better, as these may 
call attention to the matter. This being 
the weak spot in the arrangements of the 
majority of country houses—the disposal of 
the kitchen waste, it is the very first thing 
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that should 1 receive the attention of our 
‘Rural Improvement Society.” Ah! many 
a little coffin has gone out at the front door 
because the sink spout at the back door had 
been neglected. Unless physicians, chemists, 
and sanitary scientists are all wrong, sewer- 
gas—and the emanations from the sink on 
the farm are as much sewer-gas as those from 
the many sinks of a large city—is deadly. 
In building, whether the house is a log-cabin 
or one designed by a city architect, we find 
provision made for getting the kitchen waste 
water out of the house, and but very little 
care to taking it away from the house. A 
too common method is, to carry the waste 
water off for a few feet, to an open ditch, 
trusting that it will soak away there, and 
be thus disposed of. The ditch may end ina 
hole covered with boards, called a cess-pool. 
Both these depend upon the supposition that 
the waste water will soak away, be taken up 
by the earth of the ditch or cess-pool. But 
the trouble is that the thing will not work. 
Grease and other matters soon fill the earth 
and the ditch and the cess-pool, and in ashort 
time they become water-tight. The waste 
water cannot soak away within this limited 
space. All that our Society can do at once 
to avoid danger from this sink drain, is to 
provide some means for the waste water to 
soak away under the surface. A few feet of 
ditch or a cess-pool the size of a flour barrel, 
will not answer for the waste water of a 
family. Carry the waste water away through 
drain tiles or wooden drains with holes in 
their sides. Provide means at once where all 
that enters the sink can run over into fields, 
meadows, or wherever it can go below the 
surface, and be soaked up as a temporary ex- 
pedient. Get it away from the house at once, 
and then set about studying up and providing 
some permanent method of disposing of the 
house waste. We have placed the sink drain 
as the first thing for the consideration of our 
‘Rural Improvement Society,” but the privy 
is scarcely of less importance. There is but 
one way to improve the ordinary privy, with 
a vault, whether on the farm, or in a village 
or city, and that is to fill it up—be done with 
a vile thing that has no excuse for existing. 
Fill up the vault, and employ some one of the 
several methods we have given for making it 
useful as an Earth Closet. One of the first 
things that our Society should learn is the 
wonderful utility of dryearth. This does not 
mean sand, but good stiff loam made not 
merely so that it is not wet or damp, but dry 
—thoroughly dry—dust dry, and sifted 
through a coarse sieve to remove the lumps. 
Abolish every vault, and if the appended 
building will be convenient, then arrange a 
receptacle below the seat, of a kind that can 
be easily removed ; put within the building 
a box of dry earth and a scoop; let every 
member of the family understand how it is 
to be used, and insist that it shall be used. 
The earth-closet will need to be emptied 
at intervals determined by the size of the 
closet, and the family using it. In no case 
should it be left until inconveniently full. 
One of the best ways is to use a stone- 
boat, and a box or barrel, drawing the con- 
tents to a compost heap or a distant field. 
Observe another point; no slops from the 
chambers are to go into the Earth Closet. 
The proper place for these is on the manure 
heap in the barn yard. We have one other 
point just now to which to call the attention 
of our “Rural Improvement Society,” and 





that is the well. “Most farm houses draw 
their water supply from a well. Whether 
the water is drawn by buckets or a pump of 
some kind, look to the top of the well. If 
the sink drain and privy have been attended 
to, all danger of infiltration through the soil 
from there isremoved. There is still another 
source of danger, one not often thought of— 
that is, the inflow of water at the top of the 
well. This should always be guarded against 
when the well is made, but if there is the 
slightest danger that surface water can flow 
in during heavy rain storms, prevent it at 
once. What must be done will depend upon 
the location. Often a small ditch or surface- 
drain will carry surface water away from the 
well, If it is necessary to raise the surface 
around the mouth of the well, a moraine of 
coal ashes and loam, pounded down firmly, 
will serve as an expedient. If our “ Rtral 
Improvement Society” can, during the first 
months, reform the sink drain and the spring, 
and keep the well from the surface water, it 
will have made a most useful beginning. 





A Clothes-Line Reel. 


“OQ, OC. W.” writes : 7 “I have been much 
pleased and benefited by the many timely 


_hints and descriptions of handy appliances 


given to the readers of the American Agri- 
culturist. I anaes send some drawings of 
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Fig. 1.—INTERIOR OF CLOTHES-LINE REEL. 

a convenience which is both simple and 
handy. It is a cheap clothes-line reel. I had 
long coveted one of these, offered at the 
hardware stores, but being unable to buy, I 
set about making one. A box was procured 
from the store—a starch box well made— 
about 18 inches long by 8 inches wide and 
high. I paid a turner ten cents for a shaft 
about 1!/. inch in diameter, and the length 
of the box. A hole was cut in one end of 
the box the size of the shaft, the other end 
of the shaft coming up flush with the inside 
of the box and held in place by a large 
screw. The opposite end of the shaft hasa 
ratchet wheel of wood, with a crank fas- 
tened to the shaft by two long screws. A 
pawl of wood engages the wheel and holds 
the line taut. There is a hole in one end of 
the shaft large enough for the line to pass 
through, it being fastened by a knot tied in 
— one end. On the back 
is a strip one inch thick, 
2inches wide, and about 
2 inches longer than the 
width of the box, with 
} slots in the ends to hang 
the reel upon two large 
——— screws in the side of 
Fig. 2.—crank anp the house, or other con- 

PAWL. venient place. The cover 
is fastened on with two butts on the lower 
side, and turns down out of the way when 
the reel is used. The total cost of this handy 
device was 25cents.” The construction of the 
reel is given in figure 1, and figure 2 shows the 
ratchet wheel with the crank and the pawl. 
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The Doctor's Talks. 
. ae 


A few years ago alittle was said in these talks 
about the hatching of the eggs of frogs and toads, 
from which tadpoles came, and the changes of 
these into frogs. Some of the youngsters have 
asked me to tell more about these. I do not won- 
der at your curiosity in this matter, for it allows us 
to see probably as much as we ever shall see of 

The Very Beginning of Life. 
It is a matter not merely gratifying to the curiosity 
of young folks, but is a subject that may occupy 
the most learned student. We see what seems to 
be shapeless matter, gradually take on form—to 
have parts or organs, to have a right side and a left, 
an upper and an under side. In time it moves and 





Fig. 1.--A CLUSTER OF FROGS’ EGGS. 


starts out with life, a new being that can see and 
feel, have wants and dislikes. It is to me all very 
wonderful. Just as I was thinking where I should 
be likely to find some frog’s eggs, when spring 
should come, so that I might have material for 
drawings there came to me my monthly visitor from 
England, called ‘‘ Science Gossip,’’ and the first 
thing I saw upon opening it was an article by a 
Mr. Robson on this very subject. As it was the 
March number of the ‘‘ Gossip” I thought English 
frogs must begin very early, but I found he was 
giving his last year’s observations in time for those 
who would study the eggs this year. Here was a 
piece of good fortune, for while his talk was for 
old people, his drawings would answer for our 
young people, as English frogs hatch much in the 
same way that Yankee ones do. Indeed it makes 
little difference whether you find the eggs of either 
of the several kinds of frogs or toads. The 
changes are much the same. So the first thing is 
To find the Eggs or Spawn. 
Tuis is not difficult for those who live in the 
country, but those who live in villages or cities must 
to the outskirts 
where there are pools 
and ditches left by the 
| spring rains, but will all 
’ be dry by mid-summer. 
— Almost anywhere along 
¢ } the shallow margin of a 
\ J ditch or pool, a little 
as” search will tind the 
Fig. 2.—EGGS 4f THE END spawn A naturalist, 
OF THE FIFTH DAY. no matter whether he 
goes to collect “ Potato Bugs’’ or Hippopotami, 
always, before starting, considers 
His Necessary Outfit, 
and success, even in hunting frog-spawn, depends 
upon starting right. You will go in damp places, 
therefore will need rubber or other water-tight shoes 
or boots. You will have something wet to bring 
home, and it will be we.] to take a smail bottle 
with a wide mouth, or a little tin box, and if you 
have a tin lunch box or other tin box of that size 
or larger, take that with or without the others; 
put some bits of stiff brown paper into your pock- 
et: if you have no knife to cut one, a small walk- 
ing stick may be useful. If you have never seen 
any frog-spawn—for we will cail it all frog, though 
some may be of the toad—you will want 
To Know What to Look For. 
The spawn floats just at the surface of the water, 
and may be in distinct strings, but more usually in 
a mass, as large as you can hold in your hand, or 
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bigger. It is nearly transparent, looking like white 
of egg or clear tapioca jelly; through it will be 
large numbers of little black or darkish spots. A 
few eggs, 12 or 20, will answer your purpose as well 
asa quart. Indeed, you will, if there are but few, 
care for and watch them better; they will seem 
more precious than if you had hundreds. One of 
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Fig. 4.—EIGHTH DAY. 


Fig. 3.—SIxXTH DAY. 


the first things a young naturalist should learn is, 
not to waste material. Kegard each egg as if you 
had to learn all you could from that one and could 
get no other; by beginning in this way, when you 
get hold of something really rare, you will know 
how to make the most of it. What looks likea 
mass with specks through it, is really separate eggs, 
as in figure 1, each surrounded by a transparent 
membrane or bag, which represents the egg-shell. 
Separate a few eggs from the mass ; don’t be afraid 
to handle it (as it will not, as some boys say, “‘ make 
you have warts ’’), and place in your vial or small 
tin box; if you have neither, make a horn of stiff 
paper and put the spawn into that. Now look 
about in the water for some 
Fine-Leaved Water Plants, 

selecting those that are the most delicate, and look 
as if they would continue to grow below the sur- 
face of the water. The stick is to help you to get 
these; if you find two or more kinds, take some 
of each; give them a rinse to remove any mud, and 
place them in your larger tin box, or if you have 
nothing else, take paper again. Now, having your 
spawn and your plants, get them home before they 
dryup. As to watch your eggs you wish to both 
look at them while they are in the water and to 
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Fig. 5.—END OF THE NINTH DAY. 


take them out when you please, a shallow dish will 
be better than a glass jar. A bowl or a more 
shallow dish will answer. Put in some rain-water, 
your young plants and your spawn; set the dish 
where it will have abundant light, in the window 
of a room where there is no fire. If the sun shines 
directly on the dish, shade it with a piece of paper, 
as you do not wish to cook the eggs. If you can 
cover the dish with a pane of glass all the better, 
as it will keep out the dust and check the evapora- 
tion of the water. You will need 
Some Kind of a Magnifier. 

You can Jearn a great deal without, but much more 
with one. The little ‘“‘ Agriculturist’s Simple 
Microscope’ will answer admirably, though the 
larger ‘‘Compound Microscope”? will be better. 
These preparations are made that you may sec 
these eggs, with no sign of life, gradually change 
and finally produce a living animal. It is well to 
have an idea of what we expect to see. The 
changes of our common frog’s egg usually take 





Fig. 6.—END OF THE FOURTEENTH DAY. 


about a month from the time the spawn is laid 
until the living creature leaves it. The time is 
governed by the temperature, and it may vary with 
the different kinds of frogs. You should examine 
the eggs carefully at least daily, and be sure to 
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Make a Note of What You See, <a 
The English eggs showed no change until the 
fifth day, when the central dot changed, and eten 
what is called “cleavage,” as in figure 2, On th 
sixth day the shape was as in figure 3, and on the 
eighth day it appeared like figure 4. The condition 
on the ninth day is given in figure 5, in whieh both 
the real size of the egg is shown and the same 
magnified fourtimes. Now the parts begin to show 
themselves; ata are the beginning of the gills, and 
at 6 the distinct tail. From this time onward 
changes were quite rapid. The 14th day’s appear. 
ance is shown in figure 6, of the real size, and en- 
larged the same as before; the gills had grown 
very much, the nostril could be seen, and on this 
day, for the first time, motion was observed; the 
little creature bringing its head and tail together 
with a jerk. On the next day, the 15th, some of 





Fig. 7.—TADPOLES OUT OF THE EGGS (151TH Day), 


the little tadpoles were out of the egg, lying upon 
and eating some of the remains of the jelly-like 
mass. When the creatures first left the egg they 
were the size of the smaller one in figure 7, the 
other being magnified about three diameters, | 
suppose you all know that the first form of the 
frogs and toads is called a tadpole, and boys often 
eall them pollywogs. On the lith day the tad- 
pole’s external gills had increased much, as shown 





Fig. 8.—TADPOLES ON THE SEVENTEENTH DAY, 


in figure 8, where the view is seen looking down 
upon its back of one of real and of enlarged size. 
These gills, very much branchee, are only to be 
secn when the tadpole is very young. Ina week, 
more or less, according to the weather, these outer 
gills disappear, and then the animal breathes just 
as fishes do, by the aid of another sect of gills. 


A Spool 

“J. W. H.,’? Mendocino Co., California, sends a 
sample of a toy for the benefit of the boys and 
girls. The materials required for this ‘ gun” are 
a spool, a piece of India rubber, some strong thread, 
and one or more arrows. 
It is not a difficult mat- 
ter for a boy to find an 
empty spool, and most 
families have suitable 
rubber that he can get. 
The strip of rubber is 
tied upon the spool in 
the position shown in 
the engraving. A 
straight piece of wood 
with a heavy blunt head 
makes the arrow. This 
is put through the cen- 
ter of the spool, the end 
brought against the 
rubber, and drawn 
back, when it is ready 
to fire. There is not 
much explanation nec- 
essary for this toy. From Uj 
what has been said 
any boy will know how 
to make and use this gun. There are many careful 
persons who object to toy-guns and pistols, and to 
everything that will shoot; even including tae bow 
and arrow. But it is the delight of a boy to have 
a toy with some “go” in it, and the sooner the 
boy learns all about a toy, the mischief it can do as 
well as the sport they can afford, the better. 
Boys should know that no form of gun is properly 
a house-toy, but should always be played with in 
the open air. In shooting with a toy-gun of any 
kind, have no random firing; always make sure 
that there is no one between the gun and the mark. 
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Arrow Gun, 





A SPOOL ARROW GUN. 
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Our Puzzle Box. 

PLACES IN ASIA, CONCEALED, 

j. Iam hurrying to catch the noon train. 

2, If you want to try your luck, now is the time. 

3. I tried to borrow a little cash, merely for fun. 

4. Lemonade never disagreed with me. 

5, Don’t be hypocritical ; cant only disgusts one. 

6. Well, then, I will sing an anthem. 
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ANSWER TO THE SIXTEEN POINT PUZZLE, 
CROSS-WORD. 


My first is country but not in state, 

My next is in captain but not in mate, 

My third is in whisper but not in speak, 

My fourth is in dimple but not in cheek. 

My fifth is in crumpet but not in bun, 

My sixth is in abbess but not in nun, 

My seventh is in lather but not in soap, 

My eighth is in patience but not in hope, 

My ninth is in chapter but not in verse, 

My tenth is in patient but not in nurse, 

My eleventh is in Hebrew but not in Greek, 

My twelfth is in lowly but not in meek, 

My thirteenth is in cellar but not in vault, 

My whole is quite blameless and free from fault. 

CONUNDRUMS BASED ON ‘‘ WORD-MAKING.”’ 

(Example: Into what fabulous monster could 
you turn a certain vehitle, with the letter H? Dray 
into hydra.) 

1. Into what animals could you turn some others 
with the letter Z? 

2. How could you make a lad dutiful with the 
letter E ?. 

EASY NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 

1. Iam composed of 9 letters : 

My 1, 7, 9, is a bituminous carbon. 

My 5, 9, 2, 7, 8, is precipitous. 

My 3, 4, 7, is to prosecute. 

My 5, 9, 2, 6, is to seethe. 

My whole is a verse in the Bible. 

MARIE BARBER. 


ANAGRAMS, 
. O Sid gains, 6. Ned, I bear it. 
2. I hurt sermon. 7. A keen Sam. 
3. A cat’s titles. 8. Visit lions. 
4, Only a duel. 9. I souse garlic. 
5. The big end. 10. Beans under a cup. 

















CURTAILMENTS. 
1. Curtail a rover, and leave a bolting sieve for 
meal, 
2. Curtail rank, and Jeave an animal. 
3. Curtail the prevailing fashion, and leave a 
stone of coarse texture. : , 
4. Curtail a dweller on the wild mountains, and 
leave the friend of your bosum. 
5. Curtail an article of food, and leave a large 
number. Henry ALICE DONOGH. 
SQUARE WORD. 
1. A room or building. 3. Open. 
2. Ablessed sentiment. 4. Shut up. Rusu 8. 
CHANGED HEADS. ; 
Change my head several times and make 
(1) an unpleasant’ sensation, (2) a term of 
endearment, (3) a boundary, (4) a character 
in Shakspeare, (5) a fruit, (6) a period of 
time, (7) an animal, (8) left, (9) dry, (10) to 
give audience to, (11) a drop of fluid, (12) -7 
ornaments, (13), the fashion, and (14) the 
last class. 
CHARADE. 
My first is what each Englishman 
Wil! sometimes say he is, 
Unless he may be deaf aud dumb, 
Or something be amiss. 
My next is found in every land 
Where tree or herbage grows, 
It sometimes may conceal a thief, 
It sometimes bears a rose. 
Ah! traveller, beware my whole ! 
Use well your ears and eyes, 
Lest, all at once, your enemv 
Should take you by surprise. 
SCATTERED SQUARE. 
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** How Does Coffee Grow?” 

The youngster who asks this question need not 
apologize for it, as it is a very proper one. Don’t 
be afraid to ask, for your questions are always wel- 
come, and if we do not give an answer at once, 
there is a good reason for not. doing so. Before 
answering how Coffee grows, let us see where it 
| grows. If you were to visit one of the immense 
stores in New York where only coffee and tea are 
sold, you would see a great display of bags with 
large labels showing that they contain Java, Mocha, 








(The letters for the first word must be Fig, 1.—LEAVES AND FLOWERS OF COFFEE (REDUCED). 


taken from the first line of the stanza, the 
second word from the second line, the third word 
from the third line, and the fourth word from the 
fourth line.) 
Swift upon its downy wing 
The swallow skims the evening air, 
And all the birds together sing 
A pean to the day so fair. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
The initials, read upwards, give the transcendent 
name of certain foreigners. 
The finals, read upwards, give the name of a 
railroad manager. 
1. Intellectual constitution. 
2. A plant dedicated to Apollo, 
3. People who live on different sides of the 
equator. 
4. To deposit sacredly. 
5. One who rejoices for a victory. 
6. Province. 
7. Made eternal. 
8. The puff-ball. . 
9, A Hebrew measure. 
10. The first four letters of a word (of five) 
meaning a key. HERA OLEA PHAROS. 


PI. 
Fi a nam ane eb paphy dan tednocent ni ish won 
nompacy eh liwl legienray eb dogo paymonc rof 
throes. 





> 
Answers to Puzzles in the March Number. 
DEFINITIONS. —1. Bower. 
= 2. Deacon. 3. Elegant. 4. 
Gyral. 5. Grip. 6. Indict. 
%. Parole. 8. Skill. 9. Ta- 
blet. 10. Flag. 
= NUMERICAL ENIGMA.—A 
f{ boil in the kettle is worth 
two on the nose. 
DECAPITATIONS.—1. Sash, 
ash. 2. Scream, cream. 3. 
Shatter, hatter. 4. Shoe, 
hoe. 5. Soil, oil. 6. Skin, 
kin. 7%. Brook, rook. 
ANAGRAMS.—1. Sustained. 
2. Territorial. 3. Entwined. 
4. Producers. 5. Correspond- 
ed. 6. Congratulate. 7. In- 
stances. 8. Altercatious. 9. 
| Foregone. 10. Geometrical. 
Cross-worD.—Toadstool. 
| ALPHABETICAL ARITHME- 
| TIC. — 2071)94685073(45719. 
(Key. One milk-pan). 
Pi.—It is a great mistake 
to set up our own standard 
of right and wrong, and 
judge people accordingly. 
POSITIVES AND COMPA- 
RATIVES.—1. Sow, sour. 2. 
Coarse, courser.. 3. Quote, 
quota. 4. Let, letter. 5. 
Mad, madder. 6. Wand, 
wander. 
ILLUSTRATED ReEBvs, 483: 


| 





Kliustrated Rebus, No. 485.—This is worthy of careful study by Curtail your expenses and 


our friends, both for the amusement and for the good instruction it contains. increase your income. 


Rio, Porto-Rico, Jamaica, Liberian, and other cof- 
fees. If you were to look up these countries on 
the map, you would find that they are all in the 
warmer parts of the globe. Indeed coffee cannot 
be cultivated where the average temperature is be- 
low 64 or 70 degrees. Left to itself the Coffee tree 
grows to the hight of 20 or 25 feet, but in cultiva- 
tion it is kept less than 10 feet high, for the con- 
venience of gathering the crop. It forms a hand- 
some pyramid, with branches nearly reaching the 
ground. The leaves are evergreen and the flowers 
pure white, the shape of both being shown in figure 
1, while figure 2 shows a flower of the real size, d. 
The flower is deliciously fragrant, and when it drops 
itis followed by a fruit the size of a small cherry, 
which becomes red as it matures, and when quite 
ripe is of a rich reddish brown color. On 
account of the fragrance of its flowers and its 
beauty when jin fruit, the Coffee tree is often 
cultivated in our greenhouses, where it is always 








Fig, 2.—FLOWER AND FRUIT OF COFFEE (REAL SIZE), 


an object of interest to those who, like our young 
| friend, would like to know how coffee grows. Fig- 
| ure 2 gives a fruit, b, and the same at ¢ cut open, 
showing the two seeds it contains. These seeds, a, 
are what we use as coffee, and in the trade are 
known as “coffee beans’’ and by the still more 
incorrect name of ‘‘ coffee berries,” for as we have 
seen they are not berries at all, but seeds. The 
fruits of the Coffee tree are gathered by hand and 
spread in the sun, and when the pulp is quite dry, 
they are run between rollers, to free the seeds from 
|! all adhering matters, after which they are passed 
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through a sort of fanning mill to winnow them, 
when they are ready to be put into bags for market. 
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The Pet Caltf{ 

No animal in the whole range of live stock upon 
the farm makes a finer pet for children than a young 
calf. Itis not to be expected that all my young 
readers want a pet calf, and there are many who 
are not so situated that they can have one, however 
much they may desire it. But most of the boys 
and girls living on farms, where calves come and 
go every year, can have and I may add, ought to 
have, such a pet. A calf is naturally a very gentle 
animal, and in the hands of equally gentle children, 
it makes a pet that is loved even after its “ calf- 
hood ”’ has been out-grown. There is a great deal 
of comfort to a child in the feeling that the pet 
is its own; and the older readers may find in this 
fact a plea for the giving of young animals to their 
children to care for and bring up. I remember 
very well the first “little bossy? { had as my own 


| 
| 
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(in name). It was just as red as a red calf can be, 
with the single exception of a small, white spot 
on the forehead. On this account I named the 
little creature “‘Spot,’’ and that before she was a 
week old. ‘‘Spot’s’’ mother was very affectionate 
to her new daughter, and did all she could to make 
the early life of the little calf a happy one. ~My 
attentions were misunderstood by the old cow, and 
I am not sure that she ever had perfect confidence 
in what I did for her little one. It was the custom 
with “our folks ’’ to remove the calf from the cow 
after the third day, and ‘‘ Spot’? was no exception 
to the rule. When her time was up she was taken 
to a stall in the barn, and left there all to herself, 
while the mother bellowed and lowed in the dis- 
tant yard for the little one that had been taken 
from her forever. No, not so long as that, but 
until “Spot” was no longer a calf, and all recol- 
lection of the real relationship between them had 
gone. ‘*Spot’’ and I had great times together. 
That she had a will of her own was clear when I 





THE PET WHITE CALF AND ITS YOUNG FRIENDS. 
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came to teach her to drink. At first she would 
rather go without her food than wet-her nose in 
the pail of freshly drawn milk, but she soon came 
to love her ‘‘ mess’’ as a huugry boy does a bowl of 
bread and milk. “Spot” grew up as one of the 
finest heifers in the county, with a coat as smooth 
and glossy as a new silk hat—made so by the rub- 
bing and brushing that she received at my hands. 
The engraving shows a calf of another color, and 
is the property of a thoughtful girl. The kind 
treatment which the calf has received from the little 
ones of the family has made it even more fearless 
than the children, and the greatest sympathy exists 
between them. There is more in having a pet and 
caring for it tenderly than one may at first sight 
think. It develops a part of the child’s nature 
that is its best side. I wish every child could have 
some such living, loving thing to provide for, as it 
is one of the essentials, almost, to the proper 
growth of the child, making its after life easier, 
richer, and better. Uncie Hat 
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More Improvements—Enlargement of. 
the Beatty Factory. 
ing basiness has made necessary an enlarge- 
ment of the Beatty Organ Factory at Washington, N. J., 
and the erection of @ new foundry and machine shop, va 
order to meet the demand promptly. The main bnild- 
ing is to be extended 100 feet, with an additional wing 80 
feet long. A new engine of 150 horse-power will also be 
urchased. He has also bought 11 acres of land adjoin- 
ing his factory for piling away lumber, residences for hia 
workmen, etc. Mr. Beatty offers Parlor Organs at ex- 
tremely low prices, and to any purchaser who will visit 
his factory, and select the instrument in person, he will 
deduct $5 from his advertised prices to pay their travel- 
ling expenses. He is only too glad to have intended 
purchasers visit his establishment. It is said that Mr. 
Beatty is very successful in his business, and that he is 
selling more instruments that are sold direct to the pub- 
lic than any other house. Mr. Beatty earnestly requests 
that intended purchasers visit him and see that the in- 
struments he advertises so largely are just as he repre- 
sentsthem. (8 Read his New Advertisement. 





Parents Should Ask for the 


BLACK TIP 


In place of the metal,as it WILL WEAR AS WELL, 
and is intended to take its place 


UPON CHILDRBEN’S SHOES 





56 of thc most Popular Songs, 
25 Samples, and Agents’ Catalogue 
sent free on oe of 6c. in stamps 
to pay postage and ra to all who 

ae b s pepe 


= 77 & inportin i N. ¥. 


‘The Housekeeper’s Delight. and the Cook’s Favorite! 


THE “MAYFLOWER” 


Odorless Oil Cook-Stove. 


A Model of Comfort, Conveni* 
ence, and Economy. Far surpas* 
ses any Oil Stove yet invented. 

No Fires to Build! 
No Swelterin ng He eat! 
moke! 
No Ashes to Ree No 
Dust! No Bad Odor 
Will cook —— at the same 


CANNOT BE EXPLODED, as it 
DOES NOT HEAT THE OIL. 
Send for Circular. Manufactured 
. and for sale by 
HUFF & BRAINARD, 
7 f Brendway, 
EW 














Worlds ONLY Manufacturer of 


WHEEL CHAIRS 


Exclusively.—ALL Styles and Sizes for 
invalids and Cripples 


Self-propulsion by use of hands only, in 
street or house. Comfort, durability, and 
ease of movement unequalled. Pa’ entee 
and Maker of the “ Rolling Chairs” pushed 







Catal at the og emma Sot Miossrated 
atalogue send stamp and mention American Agricuiturist. 
ERT 8S. SMITH, 32 Platt St., New York. 





THE FARMER’S WATCH. 


The best and most reliable Timepiece ever 
offered by a first-class house. A perfect Time- 
keeper, Stem Winder and Stem Setter. Solid 
German Silver Open Face Case, nickel plated in 
the best manner. ‘This is not a “Cheap Watch,” 
but the best made forthe money. Circular free. 
By express, $10. J.S. Birch & Co., 88 Dey St.,N.Y. 


For Washing Win- 
dows, Carriages, etc. 
Protects Buildings 
from Fire, and Trees, 
Vines, etc., from In- 
sects, Potato —— 
and Canker Worm 
wi No welling, Co entry 

f<4 Home, or Factory. should 
be without the Fountain 

= Send for large 
Tilustrated Circular. 


J. A. WHITMAN, 
Patentee & Manufacturer, Providence, R.I. 


ALABASTINE, 


Sapettor to Kalsomine for Walls and Ceilings. It is a val- 
le discovery, and is Fang mae for beauty and durability. 
tt will pav y oa to send for smple Card and Testimonials fo 
SEELEY BROS. 32 Burling Slip, N. Y. City, or 
AVERILL L_ PAINT CO., Caicago, CLEVELAND, boston, or 
M. B. CHURCH, Gn. al RaPIDs, Mich, 
























ORDER. 


‘HWJOHN 


ASGESTOS .) 


Liguid Paints 


are strictly pure linseed oil paints of a higher grade than 
have ever before been manufactured for structural pur- 
poses. They are sold by United States standard gallon 
measure, and although they command a higher price 
any other paints, a saving of 25 to 33 per cent. of cus- 
tomary outlay can be effected by their use, in conse- 
quence of their wonderful covering properties and supe- 
rior durability. 

The finest and most extensive structures in this coun- 
try are painted with these paints, among others the 
United States Capitol at Washington, the Metropolitan 
Railroad of New York, etc. 

Samples of thirty- two newest shades for a 
sent free by mail. 
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Jo ORDER. 
EJOHNS 
ROOF, 


RAILROAD & SEASIDE PAINTS. 


These paints are prepared ready for use, and we guar- 
antee them to be better and more economical paints than 
have ever before been offered to the public for similar 
purposes. They were originally designed for preserving 
TIN AND OTHER ROOFS, but are also specially adapted for 
Brick Walls, Out-buildings, Fences, Floors, Iron Work, 
Railroad Buildings, Bridges, Freight Cars, Steamboat 
Decks, Ships, Boats, &c., and all wood and iron work in 
contact with salt or fresh water. They possess a more 
elastic body than any other paints ever produced, and 
less Jiable to injury from abrasion or other hard usage. 








They are supplied in seven colors. 


(2 Be sure and get the GENUINE, which are manufactured only by 


H. W. JOHNS MFG C0., 87 Maiden Lane, New York. 


Manufacturers f Genuine Asbestos Roofing, Steam-pipe and Boiler Coverings, Boards, Gaskets, Steam Packing, 


Sheathing, Fire-Proof Coatings, Cements, etc. 


tay" Illustrated Cutalogues and Price Lists free by mail. 


‘*Wehave already given a favorable report upon these paints, and a year’s additional wear confirms the opinion 


formerly expressed. 


To meet the demand caused by new styles in decoration, the H. W. Johns Co. have 


brought out a variety of “fashionable” shades which will allow every style of outside and inside decoration 
to be done with these, that is possible with commoz paints.”—American Agriculturist, April, 1881. 





(Can ESTEY ‘ORGAN through 
its intrinsic merit has won 
a wide popularity. It is univer- 
sally known as combining sweet- 
ness and power of tone, skilled 
and thorough mechanism, new 
and elegant designs. 


J. ESTEY & CO., Brattleboro, Vt. 











Illustrated Catalogues mailed free to all 
applicants, 





GRATEFUL— COMFORTING. 


EPPS’ COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 

Y athorough knowledge of the natural Jaws which govern 

the operations of stion and nutrition, and by a 
—s plication of the fine properties of well-selected 

Cocoa, Mr E Epps, has provided our breakfast tables = 2 
a red beverage which may save us many 
doctors’ bills. “iti is by the ju 0 gudicious us use of such articles of “dict 
that a constitution may built up until strong 

enough toresist every oh Ty eadaaten Hundreds of subtle 
maladies are —— around us, to attack wherever 
there is a weak point. We may escape many a a shatt by 
keeping — ae fortified + with pure blood and a proper’ 
nourished frame.”—Civil ice Gazette. Made simply wit 
= woe or milk. Sold in tins (only 4-lb and 1b), labeled 

AMES E PS & CO.,Homeceopathic Chemists, London,Eng, 

i York re! Chicago: SMITH & VANDERRBFFEK. 


OUR OWN RUGS 
make hen Turkish Rug Patterns. Any lady can 
make them from rags or yarn nN a = ing i ara 


rofits, ent usiness 3 5 — stamp for 
pt fa ’ i's FROST ——_ jo ae 
eee at,_E. 8. FROST & CO. 


pass Recitarions, —— — 
timental, ,Comic, 15c. Amusements all kinds 
etc. Catalogues free. Happy Hours Bazar, 5 Bee 


RAY’S Patent 
SHADE and ‘Smbre 
Easily adjusted to the nei 
pearing armen, hands, and h 
free sure protection to all 
prosecuting their work or pl at 
exposed to sun or rain, ina 
@ 4 tt bay me tc Ped iN br fort apy 
urance that it renders. It w revent a la) reentage 
of sickness and sun-stroke. for Circuiars and Price- 
List to BERGLUND & co. 252 Broadway, New York. 



























rance, Sen- 
ooks,Music, 
8t., N.Y. 













WOOD, TABER & — 
Taton, Madison Co., N. Y., 


MANUFACTURELS OF 


PORTABLE AND AGRICULTURAL 
Steam Engines 


of ie HIGHEST STANDARD, in every respect, of ma- 
terials and workmanship. Were pioneers in the 
manufacture of 


Practically Portable Steam E 


And with rooms policy to build only the Goer’ MA- 
CHINERY from the BEST MATERIALS, and in the BEST MAN- 
NER OF CONSTRUCTION, and with continued improvements, 
have attained the HIGHEST STANDARD in excellence of work- 
manship, simplicity of design and capacity of power Fora 
quarter of a century have maintained their maneiacure, the 


Standard Portable and Agricultural 68 


of the world. Descriptive Circulars sent on application. 
Mention this paper. 





Improvement for i881. 


THE SAFETY HOT AB BLAS? 


| co 2! L. Ss the VE "Perfect 

for all kinds of Cooking and Heating 

Irons. Always ready and reliable. The 

— ot a Stove made and the 
e. 
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Gis sre Infants ¢ ‘& erate, 














STANYAN’S PATENT 


BREAD MIXERS KNEADER, 


“As good bread as ever was eaten can be made oo 
touching “the dough with the hands by the use of the Stan: 
Fee Ieee ae rene tie your pived maxing machine, 
“We are muc 
a coneaier it © dec decided success.”—Marshall P, Wilder, 


n, Mas: 
- The’ quality of i of ay work is unsurpassed.”—W.S. Walcott, 
New York Mills, N. 
0.1, taking’ not t» three quarts of flour, = 
o. 2, taking three to four quarts of flour. 
Forw A ‘PON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 
DUTCHER PLE CO., H 
Money Order Office, Mi ord, Mass, 
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BLISS’ AMERICAN WONDER PEA 


BLISS'S 





Extra Early, V Dwarf (8 to 10 Inches), Re- 
quires no Bushing, Exquisite Flavor. 

Acknowledged by all to be the best and earliest Pea grown 

Editor of American Agriculturist says: “Very early, productive 
and good; quality not to be surpassed,” 

OCAUTION.—As there is another Pea in the market called 
* American Wonder,” send to us and get the genuine a Amer- 
ican Wonder. Observe our fac-simile on every packag' 

Pricrs.—One-fourth pint package, 20 cents; a 65 cents; 
quart, $1.25; by mail, post-paid. 

Our Novelty Sheet, ‘giving full particulars, mailed free. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS’ 
HAND BOOK for the FARM & GARDEN. 


300 BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS, 
With a richly colored p'--e of a Group of Pansies, and a descrip- 
tive priced list of 2,000 varieties of Frowzr and VecrrasLe 
eeeds—with much useful information upon their culture—150 

ages—mailed to all applicants enclosing 10 cents, which can be 
leducted from first order for seeds. 
Address, B. KE. BLISS & SONS, 34 Barclay Street, New York. 


NEW POTATOES. 


1 Beach Blow.—A variety of great merit, 
Ipha. 





Extra Ear 
as early as the 
— Star.—Perfectly distinct ; medium early ; fault- 


OE productive, flesh pure white, 
fioury and of excellent flavor ; keeps well; very handsome. 
Price of either of the tes varieties by mail, 1 pound $1.00; 

unds, $2.50. 
ueen of the ValleeA variety of enormous size and 
extraordinary ee a Cooks and keeps well. By 
mail 7% cts. per Ib.; 3 Ibs. 

Late Beauty of Hebro ‘on.—A sport of the original 
Beauty of Hebron; st properties of the highest order. 

American Magnum Bonum,—Very early and pro- 
ductive; floury and ot a delicious flavor. 

Sutton’s English Magnum Bonum.—Very prolific 
and quality of first excellence. 

American Giant.—One of the largest and heaviest va- 
rieties in cultivation ; very productive and of fine quality ; 
superior market varie ety. 

Price of each of the last four named varieties, by mail 60 
cts. per Ib.; 3 Ibs. $1.25. 

For description and further particulars send oor p= Illus- 
trated Sheet of Novelties for 1881, mailed free t 

Also the following old and well known cman: 
are offered at the lowest market prices. 








Pride of America. St. Patrick. 
Matchless. Clark's No.1. 
ilver Skin. Bur a 
sigs” ' Triumph. Compton’s Surprise. 
Trophy. unmore. 
3eauty of Hebron. Bliss’s Improved Peach Blow 
carly Snowflake. Early Rose. 
Late Snowflake. Late Rose. 
Mammoth Pearl. Mashattan 
pha. Victor. 
Centennial. Ruby. 
‘or prices see 


{Blics's en otato Catalogue.—Contains 
a list of 500 varieties Potatoes, poe | several new and 
very promising varieties, with explicit directions for cul- 
ture, and much other valuable information respecting this 
valuable esculent. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 34 Barclay St., N. ¥. 


SEED y BURPEE’S 


first tcclann Our 

vew evial Box 
for 1881 contains one packet each of Mngt Cabbage, New 
Alpha Tomato (this oaone sold at 25c.), Dewing’s Improved Beet, 
Norfolk Savoy Spinach, Prolific Nutmeg Melon, Scarlet Turnip 
Radish, New Maltese Parsnip, and Butman Squash. All the above, 
je st ay 
mas 





with full pry — L a 25e. in pos 
° LOWER BEE 


= we will mail ‘Ow. os - 
25e. ask f{ URP. 
FARM ANNUAL. beautifully tod an fr sent free, ag raid 
address. Write for it. . ATLEE BURPE ©o. 
Nos. 219 and 221 Church Street, Philndeichie. Pa 





My Annual Catalogue of Vegetable and Flower 
Seed for 1881 will be ready by January, and sent free 
to all who apply. Customers of last season need not write 


for it. I offer one of the largest collections of vegetable 
seed ever sent out by any seed-house in America, a large 
portion of which were grown on my six seed farms. 
Printed Directions for cultivation on every par- 
cel, All seed sold from my establishment warranted to 
to be both fresh and true to name ; 80 far that should 
it prove otherwise, I will refill the order gratis. As the 
original introducer of the Hubbard and Marblehead 
Squashes, the Marblehead Cabbages, and a score of other 
new vegetables, I invite the patronage of all who 
are anxious to have their seed fresh, true, and 
of the very best strain. NEW VEGETABLES A 
SPECIALTY. 
JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 
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| varieties for Early Market, and is 






Webb’s Kinver Mangel. 


\ Haur Lona, & IMPROVED LonG ORANGE 
Carrot, Doura, Cow Peas, 

CHOICE OATS, SPRING WHEAT, 

: = Q SWEET CoRN FOR Fopper, Etc., Ete. 
OUR CAT SLOGU with description of above, with 

full lists of CHOICE VEGETABLE and FLOWER 

SEEDS mailed on receipt of stamp for postage. 
Send for Special Circulars of 


Agricultural Implements of every kind, 
Fertilizers of the best guaranteed quality in stock. 
R. H. ALLEN & CO., 189 and 191 Water St., N. Y. 


THE ALBANY 


Seed Store! 


ESTABLISHED 50 YEARS. 





the earliest and sweetest grown; are good size, 

« sweet and tender, a good cropper; will yield more 

salable ears to the acre than any other sort. Per 

kt., 10c.; per qt. 50c.3 by mail, per \ bush., 

$1 350 0; per bushel, 6:60. 

surprise Musk Melon the finest flavored 

= the world; early, sweet, and prolific. Per 

"Tad 1Oc45 per 07. , BSe-4 Per  Ib., 75e.5 per 


WE OFFER 
P RK Extra Early Tom Thumb Sweet Corn, 


New techn Head Lettuce attains a 

large size; has a compact head; white, crisp, 

‘ S I tender @ delicious sort. ber pkt., 15¢c. 
Beautvily ‘itustrated Catalogue free, by mail. 


PRICE & KNICKERBOCKER, 
80 State Street, Albany, N. Y. 


Landreths’ 


DAY’S 


EARLY SUNRISH PEAS, 


A Large White Wrinkled Marrow. 
Said in England to be the Earliest Pea 





| in Existence. 


(SEE NUMEROUS TESTIMONIALS:) 

English Rencetptien. —* Hardy, robust in growth, and of a 
size and | nowy 7 A itherto unknown among First Early Peas. 
Vine 2% feet long ; very strong and vigorous ; pods in pairs, 
long, large, well filled and borne in profusion throughout 
the entire length of the vine. By its remarkable size, qual- 
ity, and early maturity it is calculated to Fo eterna other 

y recom 1 
to Market Gardeners as the first and poet Market Pea. It is 
very much larger and said to be several days earlier than 
the earliest.” 

From Messrs. Sutton & Sons, Reading, England, Oct. 21, 
1880.—* Your ‘Sunrise’ Pea is very early, of good quality, 
and a great ey per.” 

Mr. Day, the introducer, has placed the entire stock for 
America in the hands of ourselves and another Seedsman, 
Our information respecting this Pea is such as to lead us to 
believe that it is a very remarkable variety, $1.25 per Quart. 


D. LANDRETH & SONS, 
Nos. 21 & 23 South Sixth St., betw. Market and Chestnut Sts. 
Philadelphia, Pa, 


NEW 
STOCK. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR HAY RAKES, 


A. B. COHU, 197 Water St., N. Y. 


JSONMN SAUVULW’S 
CATALOGUE OF 


NEW, RARE, and BEAUTIFUL PLANTS 


Will be ready February Ast, with a Colored Plate. 

It is full in really Good an Beautiful Piants. Nepenthes, 
New Dracznas, New Crotons, New pe gee mes New 
Roses, Geraniums, Fuchsias, etc., with a rich collection of 
Fine Foliage and other treenhouse and Hot-House 
Plants, well grown and at Low Prices. Free to all my 
Customers ; to others, 10 cts.; or a plain copy free. 
Catalogues SEEDS, ROSES, ORCHIDS, FRUITS, etc., free. 


JOHN SAUL, Washington, D.C. 

























' UsTRATEOL TE ay DP 
fe Describe Pai CEOL 












Will bemailed 1 FREE to all appli , and to without 
ordering it. It contains five colored plates, 600 engravings, 
—_ pages, and full poke aera prices and directions for 
lanting 1500 varieties of Vegetable and Flower Seeds, Plants, 
8, etc. Invaluable to all. Send forit. Address, 


D, M. FERRY & CO,, Detroit, Mich. 




















Send for our LOW-PRICED List (mailed I 
free on application) and see the numberof _ 


our RARE PLANTS "40" gy, 


Our Greenhouses (covering $ acres in 
are the largest in America, —" 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO's 
BEAUTIFULEVER BLOOMING - 


The sine. establishment makin 
BuSiN cea OF ROSES. | 


rales wt may 


all labeled, for $I Si; 42 for $23 19 for $33 26 for $4, 

35 for $5; 75 for $103 | for $13. We CIV 

AWAY, in Premiums an apran, more SSE 

than most establishments “row. Our N [o] 

a complete Treatise on the Rose 70 pp. phe Giccren® 

describes 500 newest and choicest varieties — free to 
THE DINCEE & CONARD CO. 

Bose Growers, ‘West Grove, Chester Co., Pa 











: For ex. 
os 

195 sme: 
ting Planta, 1 

hrubs, $1 





0 or Ber 


raniums,$ 1 3 
Flowe 


; Ain a and pan NEN 72. 
our choice of vari see our 
Catalogue,with colored plate,free to al 
offer an monn a stock of SM L FRUIT. 
Grape-Vines, Fruit and AL 
Ornamental a Re SteT 8 Currants, 
Rccumberrien. 


100 Satale 
With Tos aotean arty ) free, 
18 Greenhouses, 400 A 
ISON & CO Painesvifle 





C.E.ALLEN,B 


Bulbs, Seeds, Ferti- 
LBS ues Grasses, Im- 
mortelles, Baskets, 


Tools a complete stock. Write for catalogue. New 
Ss Potatoes, Lilium Auratum and Tuberoses. 


J. C. Vaughan, 4 La Salle St., Caicago. 


BLOOMINGTON NURSERY. 


Established 1852. 13 Greenhouses. 600 Acres. New 
Spring Wholesale Le, Piant Catalogue /ree 
BAIRD & TUTTLE, Agents, Bicomington, Til. 


Roses and Geraniums. 
198 Roses and Geraniums, by CXPFCSB........ & 08 


25 « « by mail 7 
ei hd es mail 1.1 
20 Bedding and G, H. P 
Lists free. YRA MONTGOMERY,” 
Mattoon, Il. 











For Price-List of Vegetable 
7 on t 


d 
PLAN TS ands Sure 
Canton, Stark Co., Ohio. 


NEW and CHOICE 


ROSES, Greenhouse and 
pedding Plants. The best 
ese at lowest 
prices. d Befo me hades , send 
stamp for illustrated cata- 
logue to HARKET?T’S 
FLORAL NURSERIES, 


Dubuque, Iowa. 


STRAWBERRIES:ROSES 


YOU IN LAN’ mall Fru 
Soak uy ee intense yt Ms <4 Plants, 
send for my free Catalegee, Full of information, 


STRAWBERRY CULTURE Soot 


or aic, stamp. 
GEORGE S, WALES, Rochester, New York. 
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WELLWANGER&BARRY 


ROCH ESTER, N.Y. 

r the lar est and most complete Stock 
oner Sroamental Trees in the U. sf 
greit catalogues sent - follows: No. 1, Fruits with 

late, 15 cts.; plain, © cts. No. 2, Ornamental 

8, ete, — §s) — = pod A plain, 3 cts. f No. , >i 

lesale, ee. No. Catalogue o: ‘or 
oon. No. 75 Catalogue of Strawberries and Small 
Fruits, Free. 


.  _____-...-_.._-_.__-_____ J 
THE COMING STRAWBERRY. 


THIS I8 THE 
BERRY FOR 
HOME we® AND 
MARKET. I have 

the largest stock in the 

ages and all wishing 
ty) 


it largely can 
make very reasonable terms. A full Feseri tion of this 


superb new variety, with price of plants, will be found in 
catalogue. Also a fine stock of the 


CUTHBERT RASPBERRY, 


and all the other Small Fruits and Grape Vines. Address, 
E. P. ROE, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 





Supplies Country Homes 


with choice first-class 
Small Fruit Plants and 
Grape Vines, and makes 
some P singularly liberal of- 
_ of plants with the 

juperbly illustrated work, 


by et with caine Fruits.” Catalogue free. Address, 
E. P. ROE, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N, Y. 


ONION SEED, 


CROP OF 1880, 


prey Danvers, 50 per D., at oe b. ree. 
e Red Wethersfield. .°77: 
Maile free of postage. Special prices for tahoe Gnaiatitice. 


ROBERT BUIST, Jr. 
SEED GROWER, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HOVEY & CO., BOSTON, 
SEND THEIR NEW CATALOGUES OF 


SEEDS AND PLANTS 


for 1881 FREE, to all who apply. They con- 
tain the most valuable veareoe for Market 
Gardonerm Florists and Amate 

HOVEY & CO., 16 So. Market St., Boston. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN SPRUCES, 4 Species. 














CLETHRA ALNIFOLIA, a hardy ‘an, sweet | 


flowers for B ees. 
on Trees, Fruit and Ornamental, 
Colorado, Forest Fires, 10 pages; and Catalogue of READ- 
URSERY, 6 pW MAN on rece receipt of 10 cts. in stamps. 
AC » Reading, Mass. 





100 VTS A VARIETIES OF 


PLANTS 


ENUINE Er0ck at lowest rates for cash. Catalogue free. 
« COLLINS, Moorestown, N. J. 


BR, Mail Free,.—20 Coleus, $1; 2 25 Verbenas rok 25 Pan- 
sies, $1; 15 Geraniums, $1. Express: 106 oleus #8: 
100 Verbenas, $3; pap ee 2 ; 100 Geraniums $6. send? or 
Catalogue. A. . WELLS, Saratoga, N. Y. 


PLANTS POST-PAID. 


For the lowest prices yet out for SMALL FRUIT, safe ar- 
rival guaranteed—see advt. in April No. of Agriculturist. 


LAPHAM & ANTHONY, Clayton, Del. 


ENSILAGE. 


THE 


ROSS GIANT CUTTERS 


For Ensilage and Large Stock Raisers. 


OF IMMENSE SIZE, WEICHT, 
STRENCTH, AND CAPACITY. 
Guaranteed the Best Cutter for the Business. 

Send for Circulars to 


E. W. ROSS & & CO.) 
FULTON, N. ¥. 


MUNSON’S 
DIAMOND 


| SCUFFLER 


, Has received the 














‘Address, 
7, V. MUNSON, 
Denison, 
TExas. 





Trees of | 















es eke IMPROVED | LABOR-SAVING IMPLEMENTS. 






“== t 


app! ly to us. 


SEEDS! 





. &CCO) 
~~ great deal more than hand a the ually a their werk has been 
special interest and success. 
standing from mere description pees which 
{ others, we have issued a series of cuts whic 
the i in the 


Dealer in Timothy, re pak - 
Grass, 

115, 17.6 & “19 ingle | St * 

104, 106, 108 & 110 Michigan St., 


It is manifest that from GOOD SEEDS 
ONLY can Good Vegetables be Sn nan 


e difficulty which has always been in the way of our efforts to intro- 
py. to the world our ingenious and practical farm and garden eg 
pI been —— — customers have never tony a) precietee the necessity 


: is  Gesttable, but they AP eir work 
‘ a sccomplish now them. It isa tagemad be ore 





hie! 
in @ manner Which uo haman sii 





do. them fast. mplish a 


In order to overcome Re difficulty of under. 
e different from al 
h Fog td the actual working of 
ound. These we wit’ be glad to send free to all who — 
ou will be interested, and there is no time like the 
8. L. ALLEN & CO., 29 Market St., Philadelphia, 


BERT DICK 





filed raitea-top, Blue 
Seeds, 


Lawn BOLO 
"Sas ry 115 Kinzie St., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


The character of LANDRETHY’ 
has been substantiated 

They are the STAND. for al gun uality. 

Over 1500 acres in Garden Seed Crops 
under our own cultivation. 

Ask your Storekeeper for them in original 
sealed packages, or drop us @ postal c for 


prices and Catalogue, 
Wholesale trade prices to dealers on application, 


Founded 1784, DAVID L LANDRETH & SONS, 721 and 23 S, Sixth St. Philadelphia- 








ALL THE CHOICE NEW SORTS. 


THEE CRAPYP 
A vee each oe the “ae New ag ocke 
ngton, uch rent 
Ponshington, = Eid ado, H re guland, 
Vorpenuce, Ea rly Dawn, mine 
Jefferson, one year ‘old for $12 
or 2 years old for $1 by Mail. My Cata- 
i log + describing these and the standar kinds, 
rices for each separately, free to all ap 
J.T. LOVETT, Litt e Silver, N.J. 


SORTS. 


Hean 


me THE COOD royale) 





Disseminator of the Mammoth Pearl ana 
Magn Bonum Potatoes (27% bu. grown 
from 1 lb. of seed), Berkshire eauty Cab- 
bage, ber Cream Sweet Co La 
Plume Chestnut snus etc., etc. 
gant Catalogue free to all; send for it. 










e- 








t Pot 


Sweet Potat ito Plants, 


Also Cabbage and Celery Plants, in la suppl 
il Plants pasted with ectreme care. Pri toed care ech 
ree. 

- TT. LOVETT, Little Silver, N. J 


Asparagus---New Variety. 


Smalley’s Extra Early Defiance; 2 weeks earlier than 
Colossal, a larger, softer grass; far ‘ar superior to all other 
varieties. One acre will produce ae re rane with the same 
treatment than 2 acres of Colossal. the best Asparagus 
grown, either for private use or for ple ‘Two-year-old 
plants, © Pere iy 1,000; seed, $12 per Ib. Address, 
A. SMALLEY, Bound Brook, Box 99, N. J. 





reliable dealer in Sugar Cane 
Seed for all latitudes. Early Amber for 
a North, in lots over 50 tbs., 10 cts. per D.; 
eee ae 50 bs., 15 cts. Kansas by and 
Oran; e, in lots over 50 bs., 15 cts. 


bh? onl 








. per tb.; 
jae fi ‘than bs. 20 cts. Plans 7 a new | 
jurner and Copper Pans, e or 
Btcamtrains, Ge Tang: furnishe 
a. feo, I L xeep. Instruments ana 


lies o y enlarged edition for 
881, of ‘Suaae G oe (200 pp.), b 


AC 
Pres. ae $6 ate PGES, An's, 
2004 Broadway, 8t. Louis, 


mail, $1, 





SEED, 







APPLE TREES. 


MAIDEN HAIR TREES. 
(Salisburia Adiantifolia.) 


And all other stock at the very lowest prices, in 
order to clear the ground. 


Send for Catalogues with closing out prices. 
RUMSON NURSERIES, 
B, B. HANCE, Agent. Red Bank, N, J. 















CAMPBELL’S CORN DRILL 


The Standard uf the West. Over seventy-five thousand 
now in use. Manufactured by the jovencee’ James CamMp- 
Se Hamilton Co.,O. Send for circulars and 

st. 


EN WA 
and ex 
BROTHE 





TED—To sell nursery stock. Good gpler 
aoa aid. No experience necessary. CHA’ 
1 ew England Nurseries, Rochester, N, Y, 








FPEITONnN’s 
Famous New Strawberries! 


The Orient and Satin Gloss deserve mntversal ¢ 
al @ Helianes RASPBERRIES, the 


3 45 
other best kinds of ony Fruit pit ts a § Chole Nursery 


stock in great variety at low ree Catalogues FREE. 
Successor to Gibson & Bennett. *WoopsuRY, N. J. 


PLANTS. 





All the NEW and STAND. varie- 
ties. Prices reasonable. trated 
Geushonse sent free. ion Amer. 
Agriculturist. 


CHAS, 8S. PRATT, Agent, 
Sunny-Side Nursery, 
No. Reading, Mass. 


STRAWBERRIES, 
ROSES, SHRUBS, and VINES. 


CATALOGUE FREE. STRAWBERRY CULTURE FOR 
A 1CENT STAMP. 
GEO. 8S. WALES, Rochester, N. Y. 


BEST VARIETIES. 
CRAPE VINES, STRAWBERRY, RASP- 
BERRY, BLACKBERRY, CURRANT, 
and COOSEBERRY PLANTS. 
ALSO, THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT ay _TaE 
WORLD FOR THOROUGH-BRED POUL 


Send for ene Ss 
0. 8. JOSSELYN, Fredonia, N. Y- 





Nie —MANUFAGTURED AT, 
4,80, x Lg en rel FACTORY. ¥ of 


a We 
: J 


re 


Two Wonderful 


NEW RASPBERRIES. 














CHELLE produces 500 bushels to a4 sere. 
pat Hea B mal P lente, jp FES $3 per 100; ores, 
CAROLINE, like range, 12 plants, $1; 100, Fie 5 
both Ro! as oO 


eke, Sra ve ery large. 100 
Teas. "100 va Maptes, eh Laeger po Lenny hardy Aza- 
tigi ee ee 
LOW’S ESSEX HYBRID SQUASH, 
a . quickest growing be elanted as The 
oo July) aa best 5 ost x 7 Miomate 
tne originator. by Peni = and | Gitaiogue Yor ist ent sent 


who have ied dang tried them. 
‘AARON ‘Low, 
Tog SEO 


A et wpe No.1 PEACH Iman “ ot 188 8 








For 
(S38 kinds fruit and ornamental Trees, 
= ; —, smal rit a Mt. ern a and 10) 0 Xe = 
choice 
Ca ede ee rea SORE ING, Moorestown, N. Je 


McConaughey's Corn Dropper. 


old by a local coeat in one town. For testimo: 
odvertiosaent i or page = Sm gran sent post-paid 


di 
_— anos. B. i50 Agee UGHEY, Sewatk, Delaware. 
IWMESIA i sell Fruit.and sey Trees, Grapes, 


WANTED, Sarin iy Dees 


hester, N.Y. 
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Lewis's Improved Potato Bug Exterminator 


AND ACRICULTURAL SYRINCE. 





Price, Zinc Tube, post-paid, $1.25; Polished Brass, post-paid, $1.75. 
NEW IMPROVEMENTS --- OVER 15,000 SOLD IN SEVEN MONTHS. 


The fastest selling article in the United States. Asa Potato-Bug Exterminator Ichallenge the world for its equal in the 
82° of time, labor, and material. Half to three quarters of a pound of London Purple or Paris Green will give an 
acre three se) te dressings. Youcan go over four to six acres per day. A slight tap on handle discharges 8,000 to 5,000 
drops on each hill. For syringing fruit trees infested with canker worm or other insects it has no equal. 


AGENTS SELL FROM 2 TO 4 DOZEN PER DAY AT RETAIL. 


Force Pump, Potato Bug Exterminator and Veterinary Syringe. 


A Chance to Buy Three Polished Brass Machines Worth $12 for $5.50. 
. This is the best, most powerful, easiest working and cheapest 
j Se hand-pump in the world. Made of brass throughout. 
tsellsat sight. I will fora limited period send a sample Combi- 
nation Pump, express paid to any express station in the United 


| the experiments made by 





ad 0 for polished brass, or $7 for nickel- 
z Pisted; regular retail prve for brass, $6; for nickel-plated, $7.50. 
3 eight, 44 Ibs.; length,32 inches. Agents wanted everywhere for 
these nee 8. r. agents are making from $10 to $20 perday. Send 
for Illustrated Circular, Testimonials, and Terms to Agents to 
° » LEWIS, Catskill, ee FF 


AHEAD OF ALL COMPETITION. 


Celebrated Excelsior Lawn Mower. | .pansameipmy 
H. B. CRIFFINC, es 


70 Cortlandt Street, N. Y. Bity. N 








_ ne AREAS Sen ARERR Eo Sarg STE 
CITY AND COUNTRY TRADE 
SUPPLIED WITH THE 












12 Styles and Sizes for Hand. 
| 3 Styles and Sizes for Horse. 

The “ PHILADELPHIA ” was the first Side Wheel Lawn 
Mower. Now all other makers are trying to imitate it. 
There must be a good reason for this. experience is 
worth anything,we should be able to keep it as it always 
has been and is, 


THE BEST. | 


Why buy imitations when the genuine can be had for the 
' game money? Examine our new 14in., wei bing only 
bs.! Examine our HORSE AND HAND LAW} 
ERS. Our machines are, or ought to be, forsalein | 
your town. Hardware dealers have them. 
GRA M, EMLEN & PASSMORE, 
Patentees and Manufacturers 
631 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


METROPOLITAN AGRI- 
CULTURAL WORKS. 


Farm Implements 
and Fertilizers. 


No. 1 Peruvian Guano; 
Standard. No. 1 Peruvian, Lobos 
brand.— Russel_Coe’s Supere 
phosphaig of Lime. 

omplete Manures, 
Metropol tun Fertilizer, 














in the 





It is the best 

market. 

All our Mowers guaranteed. 
Send for Tilustrated Circular and Price-List. 

CHADBORN & COLDWELL MFG. CO.,Newburgh,N.¥- 


OR 
ROBERT C. REEVES, 
185 & 187 Water St., New York City, 
DEALER IN AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, SEEDS, 
AND FERTILIZERS. 










Sold at dk oe et ton 
di ade price, by the 
J 881 s orcargo, Send for 1881 Pimphiet. 
Pennsylvania Lawn Mower pagent mg 
V > : aaa 5 No. 70 Cortlandt Street, 
a ing all others 
a and. pronounced ~ New York City. 

cae’ enslly, ome FOR_LAND, FR TREES, 

longer grass, is more 

durable, requires less 


repair, cuts grass 
more smoothly, is less 
liable to obstruction, 
is of handsome ap- 


pearance. 

: he Penn. State Agri- 

cultural Society says: 

“It will, we believe, wear longer, do the work better, with 

less labor than any other Mower. One of the peculiarities 
is that it will cut higher grass than any other Mower.” 

Send for Mustrated Catalogue. Every machine war- 


ranted. Address. 
LLOYD, SUPPLEE & WALTON, Philadelphia, Pa. | 


TEBUCKEYE JUNIOR 


PETER STR EE A TERRE! ae 
etc. FERRIS’ LAND INVIG- 
ORATOR and CROP PRO- 
TECTOR has in it all the Salt land 
requires besides other ingredients that 
make it very valuable. Death to Hes- 
sian Fly and other poe. Use it and 

sone a — harvest. Large aoantiy of Agricultural Salt 

on hand. EDWI ERRIS os 

Wholesale Salt & Fish Dealers, 183 & 185 Washington St., N.Y. , 




















% Ingsuch |; 
as na that it will pay to use the 

i | Stockbridge extensively. If there is no | 

| Hii||; local agent near you, send to us. ' 

| 

| 





at 
CY °o 
“UL Awn Mower Y_u-s,0% co" 
> MANUFACTURED BY $=, yp x! . os 
KG oO. 
ST FOOS § Re oO oo. eo O° 
SPRINGFIELD.O & 4 ¢ pe & <? 
a ot N © o%p” SEND POR PAMPHLET. 
. i © ,* 8 oe H These manures are the richest fertilizers 
er ~Y mS «> N < rw i } now manufactured, and the best substitute 
1 ~~ i S YY o? ? © rea | for, and costing much than guano, 
Aw” > VO oe R30) a which is now practically out of the mar- 
Ne eo eo of o | ket. Unlike guano, they arenot stimulants 
ram | Oo ess ¢ ray j and exhaustive, bu germ d 
= & cs < ore ao being composed of bone, potash, etc. You 
+ S KS & | ! can draw at one load enough for 8 to 5 | 
Pd © my acres, or as much plant-food as is con- 
H\|||, tained in 20 loads of ordinary marure. 
| iiii|||| Corn, potatoes, hay, etc., are b 


Building Felt. 


This water-proof material, resem- 
bling fine leather, is for outside | 


‘ 
Tit “tara” fat | (BOWKER FERTILIZER CO 
Y BO STON & NEW YORK. | ji 


i yi 


carpetings, etc. Send for circular | 
and samples, | 
C. J. FAY, Camden,N. J. | 














MATFIELD 


FERTILIZERS! 


FOR i88si. 


These formulas originated over twenty-five 


Dr. Joseph Hathaway, an eminent chemist o: Bose’ 


Boston, an: 
him were attend r 
success. Seven years since these formulas were porte 
the hands of the Matfeld Fertilizer Co., by Dr: Hane 
and during this period have been used by the farmers of 
New England and other sections, giving very great aatie 
faction, and many tests that have been made prove that 
the results pote | from me use of these manures - 
some crops exceed in quan the producti 

crops raised with stable manure, End h they name 


that they aremuch 
more economical to use than stabl 
question. 7 nn 


A GENERAL FERTILIZER! 
OUR MATFIELD NO. 2, 


After repeated experiments in the hands of sk 
intelligent farmers for two years, we madden 9 0 -~ 
customers with the full confidence that it will meet their 
wants and give entire satisfaction. For pamphlet contain. 


ing further particulars address 


MATFIELD FERTILIZER C0 
18 DOANE ST., BOSTON, MASS, 


SCHILNESORENAL 


Ls B 





Increased facilities 
eg od 
m at liance. le 
with sane increase in wae 
has enabled me to reduce 
the price of my Orreman 

RE !’REMIUM Bong, 
which is warranted pure, 

Send for Circular with 
new Price List to 


LOUIS SCHILLING, 


Lit 
3 af | a 
; © 

Pres. Excelsior Fertilizer 


& PREMIUM © eae 
SOLUBLE PACIFIC GUANO, 


The Best FERTILIZER in Use. 
rice. ° er T 2 Ibs. 
ne Pamphlet, giving ae a he Testi. 


VANDERBILT BROS,, Sole Agents, 
23 Fulton Street, N. Y. 


mg SETH CHAPMAN, 


DEALER IN 


PERU VIAN 
Guano 


EXCLUSIVELY, 
170 Front Street, 
New York. 


FERTILIZERS. 


In consequence’of the fire Earle Phosphate Guano will sell 
for $35.00 per ton the coming season. 
EARLE PHOSPHATE CO., Providence, R.I. | 


BEST WASHER AND WRINGER 
in the World. Guaranteed to do perfect work or mone 
refunded. Warranted for 5 years. Price of Washer, el 
Sample to Agents, $3.50. Price of Wringer, $7.50. Sample, 
$4.25. Circ free. 
ERIE WASHER CO., ERIE, Pa. 


, a 


h y 














SS 


ILLanoDRILL 
/PHOSPHAT 


i 

SEND FOR PAMPHLET. | 
This is a true bone superphosphate, and h 
may be used on any crop, in the hill or drill |} 
or brogdcast, either with or without manure, i 
and will produce a much earlier and larger ji 

. In the Reportof the Mass. Inspec 

of Fertilizers, its valuation is from $3 to \jf 
#10 per ton higher than other Phosphates 


i 
| which sell at the same price. The past 
ear over 3000 tons were sold against 100 jij 
!)||| tons three years ago, showing that it is ji} 
aM liked by the farmers. If there is no 1 i 
bi agent near you, send to us. | 
||| Also for sale STOCKBRIDGE MANURES. |} 
ry | 
BOWKER FERTILIZER CQ 
|), BOSTON &NEW YORK ij 
yyy py HMMA Md Hp 


i} iH WW 


Hid } 
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HENDERSON’S 


HANDBOOK OF PLANTS. 


PETER HENDERSON. 


—__>—_—_—— 





containing «a at varie. ,. sega man 
good Hints Guid Bugpetioas 4 
type and condensed form, py tg 


In justice to the majority of our sub- 
scribers, who have been readers for many 
years, articles and illustrations are sele 


amateur and. professignal Hordiouleurists have dom repeated, as those who desire ine 


often felt— the need of a concise yet comprehen- formation on a particular subject can 
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ORT EDWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 
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lors, class and study rooms. A modified three years’ C ol ege 
Course for ladies and gentlemen. College Preparatory, Busi- 
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BEES OR HONEY, 
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Hives, Hone xtractors, Artificial Comb, Sec- 
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ROOT, Medina, Ohio, 
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era Channel Can Creamery. ‘The Munroe and Jefferson Grapes, and 


Mr. Reuben Acker.—Last month we published 
DEEP GETTING PERFECTED. what we fully believed to be the facts in regard to the 
Gets all the Cream in less than ten || offering of the above two grapes in quantities of 20,000. 
ay peal aka 5 Shes ach yours edie | Our statements were based upon the representations of 
’ } - 
half the ice called for by any other process. | | — sieges pao barge” rae oe 
Special attention given to fitting out large | | this, and similar cases, is té g . the against 
creameries. || 9 , uard people 
AGENTS WANTED. Send for circular. | ee aac ee ee a — oo 
WM. E. LINCOLN, Warren, Mass. | ; “ 
51 ALL PARIS, GOLD, SILVER, BIRDS : | tat the cheat ee eee, oe me 
Panis ore! Chromo & Bevel Edge Cards. With name 10c. | licious person,’ and that he, at least, is acting in good 
Packs 50c._ BEVEL EDGE CARD CO,, Northford, Conn. faith, and on the assurance of the raisers that the grapes 
Paris, Motto, Chromo Bird Shells, Gold are true to name. Mr. Acker's neighbors write us 
50 Bilver: &e., Cards. 8, no 2 al tke’ with name 10c., 6 that he would not be willingly concerned in any mis- 
Packs dc. ROYAL’ CARD Co., NOW ORD, CONS. | representation. There is’ evidently a mistake some- 
| where, and until it can be shown where it lies, it is only 
| just to Mr. Acker to say that he believes he has acted in 
good faith. It is therefore proper to assume that he has 
not knowingly sold a grape under a name that did not 
belong to it. 
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| Whe American Veterinary College,—The 
| Sixth Annual Commencement of this Institution, which 
| took place in February last, was of a character to give 
great encouragement to its friends. Twenty graduates 
received their degrees of Doctor of Veterinary Surgery, 
and five of these received the different prizes offered by 
|| the Trustees and others. We know of no other profes- 
| | sion that offers a more attractive field to a young man of 
the right qualifications and tastes, than that of Veteri- 
Bee, Se. we Se. WIRiOW mane OCEAN SHELLS & CHROMO CARD nary Surgeon, and of no other place to whom we should 
5 OF CN OVELTY CARD CO., Wallingford, Conn. LO 2 Be 7 aie pene 00 Se Bevel sooner direct a young man to go for his education in 
: : this profession than the American Veterinary College. 
The circular of the College can be obtained from Dr. A. 
Liautard, Dean of the Faculty, 141 West 54th St. 
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2 Months. 
The General Premium Articles and Books are 
open to all, until Julyist. So there are 


Two Months More, 


for filing out premium lists of subscriptions al- 
ready begun. ALSO for any one to begin and 
complete new premium lises. Those who have 
aimed at getting some larger premium and have not 
succeeded, may still do so; or if without any hope 
of success, may select some smaller article and 
fill up the list large enough to get that one. The 
Illustrated Descriptive List of the General Premi- 
ums (32 pages) will be mailed free to any one re- 
questing it by postal card, and giving his address. 


There is Plenty of Time yet, both to 
fill out lists, and to make up large and small new 
lists. Last year, and in previous years, many per- 
sons have begun in May and secured without expense, 
just the implements and other articles they needed, 
and thus saved an outlay of $5, $10, $20, $50, and 
sometimes a $100, and upward. LapIgEs have usu- 
ally been most successful in May and June. 


Over Thirty Thousand People have 
already received our Premium Articles free of 
cost. Let the reader be one of the constantly in- 
creasing number. A little effort now will secure 
just what is wanted, the present season. There are 
everywhere plenty of people who are not yet read- 
ing such a journal as this, who could do so with 
pleasure and profit. 


Some of the Newer Potatoes. 
—<>>—— 


Whoever keeps the run of the catalogues is aware 





that the growers of new varieties of petatoes have | 
| are more hopeful of a fair crop the coming season. 


by no means given up their attempts to produce 
better varieties than any we now have. The ‘‘ Early 
Rose’ marked a great improvement in potato cul- 
ture, and it is noticeable that to this day it is the 
standard with which all early varieties are com- 
pared, as the “ Peach Blow”? for late sorts. Among 
the several new varieties recently offered for the 
first time, two have been sent us for trial; the 
*¢ White Elephant ’’ and the “ Belle.” 

The ‘ White Elephant” we first saw last year at 
the store of Messrs. J. M. Thorburn & Co., who 


y! 





“THE BELLE’? POTATO. 


had not then concluded to send it out. The uni- 
form large size of the tuber was most striking, and 
the accounts showed an enormous yield. It was 
produced from that parent of so many fine pota- 
toes, the “‘ Garnet Chili,”’ said to be fertilized with 
‘‘“White Peach Blow.’? Some of the specimens 
were given us for trial, and were found to be of 
excellent quality. We shall be disappointed if the 
White Elephant” potato does not take rank 
with our very best late kinds. 

Another novelty is ‘The Belle,’’ which is well 
named, for half a dozen handsomer tubers are rarely 
geen than those which came in a box from Isaac F. 
‘Tillinghast, La Plume, Pa. Nothing definite seems 
to be known of the parentage of ‘“‘ The Belle,” 
the originator, in New York State, not caring to 
have his success in producing new varieties known 
beyond his immediate neighborhood. Mr. Tilling- 
hast thinks that this combines more of the require- 
‘ments of a first-class potato than any other he has 





ever seen, and his experience epvers the testing 
of severa] hundreds. The engraving, of abovt half 
size, shows the shape, which, as well as the size, is 
very uniform; the skin is light red, slightly rus- 
seted; eyes but slightly depressed. The yield is 
large ; season medium. The potato upon the table 
is unsurpassed in quality, though the trial which we 
made was with specimens upon which the young 
sprouts had grown an inch or more in length. 
SS ee 


The Peach Crop for 1881.—The peach 
growers in all parts of the country are filled with 
anxiety about their orchards. A few days ago a 
quantity of twigs were sent us by Hon. J. J. Rosa, 
Milford, Delaware, and have been submitted toa 
microscopic examination. The twigs were from 
seven leading varieties. The following is the de- 
tailed statement of the results obtained : 
| Flower | Lateral | Terminal 

Buds. _— Buds| Buds. 
| dead|\alive | dead| alive | dead, alive 
Early Beatrice........ | 65jnone 10)none 5)none 





Variety. 








Old Mixon............ 97/none ..... eee 1) 16 
Crawford Late........ Wiinone, 85 64) 4 
Early Alexander...... 52inone’.....|..... 6)none 
Reeves Favorite..... | 683|none 7 5 6 5 
eres 30 none, 10 none /none 4 
Troth’s Early......... 78|/none 1 14) 1 2 
EE | “492inone. 33: 23! 26| — 31 





It would appear from this examination that not 
only have the fruit buds been killed, but the twigs 
and stem buds have suffered badly. In most cases 
the wood, that should appear fresh with the inner 
bark green, is discolored and evidently dead. The 
bark on some of the twigs is wrinkled. There 
is reason to believe that there may be a sad truth 
in the statement recently made by a Delaware peach 
grower when he said: ‘‘ We will probably not have 
another crop like the one of 1880 until new orchards 
are planted and come into bearing.’? The orchard- 
ists of Michigan and some other peach regions 





Albuminoids and Milk.—Milk, as it is 
natural to suppose from its functions, is acomplete 
and therefore a complex food. Ordinary cow’s milk 
contains about equal amounts of albuminoi’s or 
substances containing nitrogen, largely in the form 
of casein, and fat, or, when separated from all the 
other constituents, what is known as butter. The 
amount of these two most important substances is 
about 3.5 per cent of the whole milk, but is sub- 
ject to considerable variation depending upon the 
breed of the animal and the food upon which it 
lives. In butter making we separate and sell a 
product which does not contain any albuminoids. 
In butter farming it therefore might be inferred 
that only carbonaceous foods were of importance, 
or at least by increasing the amount of carbo- 
hydrates fed, the cows would produce a correspond- 
ing increase in fat, or butter, in the milk given. 
After a long series of experiments made in Ger- 
many, supplemented by others in France and Eng- 
land, it is found that no such relation exists, and 
an increase of the carbohydrates alore is not fol- 
lowed by a corresponding increase of the butter. 
On the other hand there is found to be a close rela- 
tion between the amount of nitrogenous food and 
the flow of milk, with a considerable change in its 
richness both in fat and albuminoids. These facts 
lead to the conclusion that we must look well to 
the supply of nitrogenous food of cows and, of 
course, along with it an abundance of carbohydrates. 
But the latter will not do alone, even though the 
product for which the cows are kept is a pure car- 
bohydrate. 





Whe Farmer’s Model Horse.—With 
upwards of six million horses upon the farms of 
the United States, and prospects of the number 
doubling in a few years to come, the question of 
what is the best horse for the farmer is a very im- 
portant one. The horse is an essential feature of 
the farm, and the companion and pet of the farmer; 
it is for use and should also be “a thing of 
beauty.” The farm horse, like the farmer, in a cer- 
tain sense, ought to be ‘‘a jack at all trades.’’ It 


| should be good for heavy loads, and at the same 





time find itself at home before the buggy upon ,, 
1 ore the wu 

road; its disposition should be so pring 
that the ‘‘ women folks ”’ can handle and use it with 
safety ; of good size, with handsome frame, and a 
pleasing color. But how is such a horse to be ob. 
tained ? Having a clear idea of what the farmer's 
horse should be, the horse raiser must breed for it. 
Good things do not come by chance, at least they 
do not come so regularly. By proper selection, the 
right animal, in time, will be produced. Every 
point mentioned above should be looked to, name. 
ly, size, strength, disposition, style, and color—and 
in bringing them out only the best material should 
be used. It is poor economy to breed only from 
old, broken down and diseased mares, that are 
good for nothing else. It costs no more to raise g 
colt that will grow into a large, handsome horge— 
one that will always bring a good price—than one 
that is small, ugly, and ill-shaped—in the long run 
it costs much less, and gives infinitely greater satis. 
faction. There is a great field in America for those 
who will breed for the farmer’s model horse, 





The Granite Iron Ware was put into our 
Premium List, because we were well convinced of its 
utility, and some of our associates, who are using it. 
strongly commend it. 





Paper and Harvesters.—The Catalogue of the 
Champion Machine Co. gives an interesting history of 
the invention of their harvesting machines, and the re- 
markable expansion of their manufacture, from small 
beginning. In the surprising array of figures we notice 
the use of 106 éons of printing paper for Directions for 
Use, Pamphlets, Circulars, etc. 

Working in the Sun, if very hot, is always un- 
comfortable, and sometimes dangerous. Ray's Sun 
Shade, so fastened as to shield the head, and yet leave 
the hands free, must be a decided comfort, often a 
health saver. 


‘Hybrid? Cotton Plants, of which seeds are 
being offered at the South, at 30 cents each, and of which 
$15,000 worth are claimed to have been sold this year, is 
just one of those preposterous things we have so often 
advised our readers to let alone. We have not room for 
further particulars now. 

“°9he Farmer's Watch. —While a watch may 
be bought for $3 or $4, it is not likely to be of any real 
use. We have good reason, however, to believe the 
low-priced ‘‘ Farmer's Watch,” offered by Messrs. J. 8. 
Birch & Co. will perform quite as satisfactorily as many 
that cost several times as much. 





The Cooley Creamery, made by the Vermont 
Farm Machine Co., was used by P. G. Henderson, of 
Central City, Iowa, in making the “largest yield of 
Butter’’ reported at the recent meeting of the North 
Western Butter and Cheese Association, held at Cedar 
Rapids, Ia. This comparatively new method has many 
advantages over the old ones. 





Ellwanger & Barry’s Rose Catalogue is 
really a compact treatise on the Rose, and bears evidence 
of much careful research, as not only are the varieties 
described, but the name of the originator and the year 
in which each was first sent out. 








Catalogues Received. 
—<=—— 
Many of the catalogues came just after the April num- 
ber went to press, hence the apparent delay in noticing. 
Several are now crowded over for want of room. 


SEEDSMEN. 

Bacc & BATCHELDER, Springfield, Mass. — Besides 
seeds of all kinds, a full illustrated list of farm and 
garden implements, etc. 

D. C. Brainerd, Mount Lebanon, N. Y.—Sends the 
Shaker's annual catalogue of vegetable and flower seeds. 

Samus. N. Cox, Saint Joseph, Mo.—A very compact 
and useful list of vegetable and farm seeds. 

J. C. Everirt, Ontario, Ind.-—Special Potato Circular, 
with some not known to Eastern growers. P 

JosEpH Harris, Moreton Farm, Rochester, N. Y.— 
Much larger than heretofore, with various specialties. 

Aaron Low, Essex, Mass.—A number of specialties 
in vegetables. Also farm and garden implements. _ 

Frank S. Piatt, New Haven, Conn.—A very full il- 
lustrated list of garden requisites, as well as secds. 

Srrete Bros. & Co., Toronto, Ont.—Besides flower, 
vegetable, and farm seeds, has implements, etc. 

Isaac F. Trutinewast, La Plume, Pa.—Offers “relia 
ble seeds at honest prices,’ various new potatoes, 
and gives much useful instruction. 
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ROBERT Vertco & Sons, New Haven, Conn.—Various 
velties besides the standard seeds, with a compact but 
je full list of greenhouse and other plants. 


FLORISTS. 

& Sons, New Castle, Pa.—Besides the 
several Ejection, a long list of novelties. Also a whole- 
sale catalogue. 

enny A. DrezR, 714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia.— 
The plant catalogue is appended to that of seeds, and is 
gematkably full, mcluding many novelties. 

EpWARD GILLETT, Southwick, Mass.—Offers North 
American plants in great variety, shrubs, ferns, etc, 

w. A. Harketr, Dubuque, Iowa.—A full list, includ- 
ing several varieties now sent out for the first time. 

JoserH TaLBr, Wellesley, Mass.—A special list of 
his new Hybrid Carnations. 

Ww. B. Wooprurr, Westfield, N. J.—Bedding and other 
flowers and vegetable plants. 

NURSERIES AND SMALL FRUITS. 

C. H. ALLEN, Carbondale, Ill.—Small fruits in general, 
wholesale list. 

H. §. ANDERSON, Union —— N. Y.—A descriptive 
and wholesale list of general nursery stock; and special 
circular of the Duchess, a new white grape. 

Francis C. Bropte, Chad’s Ford. Dela. Co., Pa.—A 
neat and compact list of a full stock in all departments. 

Busu & Son & MetssneR, Bushberg, Jefferson Co., 
Mo.—Besides the regular catalogue arranged as usual, a 
list of many novelties classified according to origin. 

JoszrH D. Firts, Providence, R. I.—A special descrip- 
tive list of strawberries, old and new. 

AGHER & GAUTHIER, Beaconsfield, P. Quebec. 
aie Montreal.—-Grapes and other small fruits with useful 
directions for cultivation. 

Taos. JACKSON, Portland, Me.—Fruit and ornamental 
trees, including evergreens, old and young. 

Pp. F. Jerrrey & Bro., Hempsted (L. I.) N.Y.-—-General 
nursery stock and vegetable plants. 

W. W. Jounson, Snow Flake, Antrim Co., Mich.— 
Small fruits and tree seedlings, including evergreens. 

J. W. Mannine, Reading, Mass.—Lists of specialties 
supplementary to the general catalogue. 

Parsons & Sons Company, Flushing, N. Y.—An ex- 
‘ceedingly neat catalogue of one of the most remarkable 
collections of ornamental trees, etc., to be found in this 
or any other country, also a fruit list. 

James H. RICKETTS, kt pteel N. Y.—Descriptions 
of several of his remarkable seedlings now offered, with 
illustrations ; also peaches, strawberries, etc. 

F, WatkER & Co,, New Albany, Ind.—General fruit 
and ornamental stock. 

J.B. Wip & Bros, Sarcoxie, Jasper Co., Mo.—General 
list of fruits, with some new and rare kinds, also orna- 
mental trees, greenhouse plants, etc. 

LIVE STOCK. 

Joun A. Coie, Hurtisford, Wis., and JEwELL & CoLE, 
Milton, Mo., issue jointly a catalogue of Poland China 
and Suffolk Swine, with pedigrees of breeding stock. 

E. W. Davis, Oneida, N. Y.—Breeder of improved 
Cheshire swine. 

J. F. SHarrer, Macungie, Lehigh Co., Pa.—High class 
‘poultry, including White Holland Turkeys. 

IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINERY, ETC. 

W.D. AnprREws & Bro., 229 Broadway, N. Y.—Histor 
of and legal decisions as to the American Driven Well. 

BrtcHer & Tayutor, Chicopee Falls, Mass. A great 
variety of implements for general and special culture, 
with abundant illustrations. 

A. & F. Brown, Nos. 57-61 Lewis St., N. Y. City. 
Shafting , pulleys, and other machinery in great variety. 

J.T. Bupp, Wilmington, Del.—An illustrated account 
of ‘‘Garden and Farm Lands of the Peninsula.” 

Jas. A, CAMPBELL, Harrison, Ohio.—Campbell’s Corn 
and Seed Drills with Hilling Attachment. 

Joun 8. CarTER, Syracuse, N. Y.—An illustrated list 
of machinery, etc., used in cheese and butter factories. 

CHaMPION MacuineE Co., Springfield, Ohio.—A history 
-and description of the Champion Mowing and Harvest- 
ing Machines, which are now made by six immense fac- 
tories, in the U. 8. and Canada. 

Lewis MANUFACTURING Works, Catskill,N.Y.—Lewis’ 
Agricultural Syringe and his Combination Fire Ex- 
tinguisher, are fully described and illustrated. 

Tue Mass. Arms Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass., describe 
the Maynard Breech-Loading Fire Arms in a neat illus- 
trated pamphlet. 

OxiveR Foster, Mt. Vernon, Linn Co., Iowa.—Bees 
and apiarian requisites; comb-foundation and machine, 

Trmotuy B. Hussey, North Berwick, Me.—TIllustrates 
and describes his plows, harrows, cultivators, etc. 

James Lerret & Co., Springfield, Ohio.—A handsome 
catalogue showing the Bookwalter Engine and James 
Leffel’s Improved Double Turbine Water Wheel. 

Manny & BAver M’r’e. Co., St. Louis, Mo., hand- 
somely illustrate and describe their sugar machinery. 

NorpykE & Marmon Co., Indianapolis, Ind.—This is 
more than a catalogue; it is a treatise on Flour Mill 


Machinery—a wonder in the way of copious illustration. | 


L. C. Root & Bro., Mohawk, N. Y.—Bees and Bee- 
keeping supplies of every kind. 

E, W. Ross & Co., Fulton, N. Y.—Ensilage cutters of 
various sizes for different powers. 

F. 8S. Wriutson, Columbus, O.—lIllustrated description 


of Willson’s Spring Single-Tree. 


POULTRY DEALERS. 
T. B. Dorsey, Anderson P. O., Md.—Choice fowls of 
various breeds. 
Dr.Mayer, Willow St. P.O., Lancaster Co.,Pa.—Light 
Brahmas and a condensed treatise on keeping them. 
H. H. Stopparp, Hartford Conn.—Poultry Bit to pre- 
vent feather eating, and various other appliance. 





Important Notice 


ADVERTISERS, 


Contributors and Correspondents. 
The immense Edition of the American Agricultur- 
ist requires it to be sent to press at even a still 
earlier date than hitherto. 
To secure insertion in JUNE, Advertisements 
must be in hand prior to May 5th, and all matter 
belonging to the Reading Columns before May 2d. 


Great Opportunities 


FOR 


BARGAINS IN FARMS. 


- Very Valuable Farm Lands For Salein Colfax and Madi- 
son Counties, Nebraska. These lands, or a Feige of them, 
will be exchanged for farm lands that are free and clear, in 
the neighborhood of New York City. These lands offer a 
most excellent opportunity to persons going west. The 
are among the most valuable in Nebraska and will be sol 
at very reasonable rates. Also for sale or exchange & 
Sow! d farm of 100 acres, all stocked, in Orange County, New 
York. For full particulars address A FIS 

Box M., Station D., N. M: City Post Office. 


RED PIPE STONE. 


I will send good blocks of the celebrated Minnesota Pipe 
Stone, post paid, for 25 cts. each, or 5 for $1. With a sharp 
knife this stone can be carved into books, rings, charms, 
and other beautiful ornaments, by persons of ordin: 
erg I willsend splendid paper weights, made of the 

est quality of this stone, prepaid and registered for $1 each. 
3 ct. stamps taken for less amounts than $1. Address 

GILES FARMIN, Little Rock, Nobles Co., Minnesota. 


AMERICAN 


Burrer WRAPPER. 


Tat { Made of Waxed Paper. 


After two years’ test thousands are using and recommend- 
ing them as Superior in all respects to butter rags. 
Universally admitted to be entirely satisfactory and very 
economical to use. Ask your grocer for them, and if he 
hasn’t them in store, we will send a sample of 500 
sheets, size 9x12 inches, by mail, prepaid, ie any ad 8, On 
receipt of $1.00. Satisfaction’ guaran or money re- 
funded, Originated and manufactured only by 
SAMPLES sent on GQRRETT BUCHANAN. 

receipt of 3-cent Nos. 3, oa 7 Decatur xa 4 
tamp. Philadelphia, Pa. 


————— 
oo 




















THE PERKINS’ 
SBAWIND MILL. 


mits Was the first solid Wheel Wind 
Mill teh governed itself su 
ely. e Best in the 
for the last 10 years. 






whieh other substantial buildings ; 
for circular with full description and 
erking’ Wind Mill & Axe 

0.» Mishawaka, In 











'e 
The Undersigned manufacture, at their Abattoir, 


PURE DRIED BLOOD, 


the cheapest and best FERTILIZER for land. Will sell in 
Small Lots at Reasonable Prices. 


0. STAHLNECKER & SON, 
‘Foot of West 41st St., New York City. 





GRIND YOUR BONE-MEAL. 

CRUSH your own opecee shells in the 

—_ . Will crush a peck in 

8 minutes. Illustrated circulars and 
rR Witeox 
z J 

y- SB St., , Pa. 








25 VERBENAS FOR $1.00. 

12 Coleus for $1.00. 10 Tuberoses for $1.00. Send for cata- 
loge of Novelties in Greenhouse and Bedding Plants, 
Bulbs, Ferns, etc. E. S. MILLER, Wading River. 
N. Y. Name paper. 





ao 


T 


REKA PAINT CO.S ENGLISH RO 
UBEING, 50c. a gallon; House ASL shades, 
to $1a gallon: Eureka Boiled @il, 50c.; Raw, 48c.; 
Roofing Oil, 40c. Order Color Cards. EUREKA 
CO., 1éf Maiden Lape, New York. 


a 


P. 





Makes five gallons of and wT 


‘age, and ay 
druggists, or sent by mail on receint of 25 cts. Address, CHAS. 
E. HIRES, Manufacturer, 48 N. Del. AV. P Pe. 


HIGH CLASS CHICKENS FOR SALE, 


At the t Fairs and Exhibitions of 1880 our stock won 
127 ist, od and Special Premiums (see awards) at “Waverly,” 
“Mineola,” “Mt. Holly,” “ Newark,” and “River Head.” 
Cn ca rg eS ge 

orns. 

ueks. ‘Many of theabove Winning Birds are now for sale. 


Duc 
E for Hatching, r 1 r 26. 
A IADELL & FAIRSERVICE, Newark, N. J. 


INE BRED POULTRY.—Sixteen varieties of 
high class stock at low-prices. Send stamp for circu- 
a " CHAS. F. F. CHER, JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


g IMPROVED ROOT BEER PACKAGE, 25 CTS. 
S a delicious 











Steel Barb Wire Fencing. 


GALVANIZED 











IOWA BARB. 


Licensed under all Bottom Patents. 


Shows the exact size of our wire and barbs, except that 
the barbs are six inches apart, and not 3%, as shown in 
cut. One pound measures 15 feet in length. 


PUT UP ON SPOOLS OF ABOUT 100 POUNDS. 


OR PAINTED. 








The use of Barbed Wire for Fencing is no longer an experiment, but an 
acknowledged necessity, as over one hundred thousand miles of it were put up last 
year, and we confidently expect twice the quantity will be used this year, there 
being no other material anywhere near as cheap, lasting, or effective. 


CANNOT BE INJURED BY FIRE, WIND, OR WATER, 
AND WILL LAST A CENTURY. 

IT DOES NOT INJURE CATTLE. 
Estimating Wire at 12c.alb. and Wood Posts at 10c. each, a 
Fence of Four Lines of Wire can be made for 60c. a Rod, 
Or with Galvanized Iron Posts, a Perfect and Ever- 
lasting Fence for One Dollara Bod. Ask 
your Merchant for our Wire, or 


write to us direct, 


We also manufacture STAPLES, POST HOLE DIGGERS, WIRE STRETCHERS 
and CUTTERS, IRON POSTS, etc. 
CIRCULARS and SAMPLES BY MAIL to any PART of the WORLD. 
THE CELEBRATED 


Eureka Post Hole Digg 


Work done five times Quicker and Easier than by the oid 
way. No Clogging. No Knee Work. No Back Ache. 
Price, $3.50, delivered to any part of United States. 


IOWA BARB WIRE CO., 
99 JOHN STREET, N. Y., U. 8. A. 


er. 
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WwW BRED & SHIPPED. 
Also Sporting Dogs and 
Cattle, by J. C. COOPER, Cooper Hill, Limerick, Ireland. 


WASHING 


MAY BE DONE WITHOUT LABOR, BY USING THE 


Robbins Family Washer and Bleacher, 


PAT. OCT. 3, 1871. RE-ISSUED DEC. 21, 1880. 


an = original and only perfect self-operating Washer in 
e worl 

No rubbing required. No more yellow clothes, nor hard 
work on was ay. 

It = wash any thing from a lace curtain to a horse 





It ~ the labor so that a mere child can do an or- 
dinary washing. 

It will do work quicker and better than can be done 
in any other way. 

It will not wear or injure the most delicate fabric, good 
soap and soft water only being used. 

It is perfectly simple in its principle, and cannot wear out 
or get out of order. 

It is absolutely automatic, doing its work by water force 
alone, without any mechanical labor whatever except the 
wringing of the clothes after they are washed. 

It will work in any boiler. 

Send for descriptive circulars. 

We send sample No. 1 Washer prepaid to your nearest 
railway express office in any = of the United States east 
of the Rocky Mountains for $3.50. 

As to the reliability of_this company we refer you to ‘the 
Mercantile National Bank of New York, or any ex- 
press company in New York. 

oan order ring, write staialy your name, post office, county, 

dState. Aliso the name of the express office to which you 
wish the washer forwarded. 
Cc. UST ACCOMPANY ALL ORDERS. 
a by Post Office order, registered letter, or draft on 
ew Yor 

Good Agents wauted, both Male and Female. 

Send for Smple and secure a business that will 
vay you well. 

When you order or write please mention this paper. 

Address BISSELL MANUFACTURING CO., 


50 Sarclay Street, New York City. 





A NEW 


MECHANICAL LAMP 


For Burning Kerosene O11 with- 
out Shade or Chimney. 


The Famous Student Lamp and 
Duplex Burners Eelipsed. 


NO GLOBE ! NO CHIMNEY! NO SUB- 
STITUTE FOB EITHEB! NO 
SMOKE! No SMELL! 

NO DANGER! 

An Explosion Impossible! Abso- 
lutely Safe £ 
PERFECTION AT LAST £ 
WARRANTED not toSMOKE or 
SMELL. It gives a beautiful, clear 
WHITE light, and very steady 
without the flickering of gas. it 

gives alight equaltoaSIX-FOOT 
GAS BURNER at ONE-TENTH 
thecost. Made of brass, nickel- 
plated ; the works are hung on 
jewels, of the best steel.withhard 
brase mountings. RUNS VERY 
SLOW, will LAST A LIFE-TIME. 
Itis avery solid, handsome look- 
ing | amp—an ornament to any 
drawing-room, Every lamp is 
fully warranted, and any one who 
is not satisfied with the lamp after 
one week’s trial,can return it and 
we willrefund the money. 
Price, packed for shipment $7.50 
HEKTOCRAPH CO., 
22 & 24 Church St., New York. 





eNO HHH 





JOSEPH GILLOTTS 


STEEL PENS 


SotoBrAil OEALERS TaRouGHOUT THE WORLD, 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPO SITION-i878. 








HARDY PLANTS, BULBS, GRASSES, 
SHRUBS, CLIMBERS, Ete. 


Our New Catalogue oe Price-List for 1881 is now ready. 
It contains the ages and finest selection of the above 
plants, in the U.S. Many NOVELTIES, including many 


BULBS & PLANTS 


which cannot be found elsewhere. The following rare or 
desirable sorts are especially recommended :— 


Doz. Each, 
Chrysanthemums, 25 best sorts........ R >) 5 
Cc pevenethomens BA doy New Fr’h Marguerite 90 
Clematis coccinea, Scarjet Ciematis...... 00 50 


Cc vawiardia Japonica. Climbing Gentian 5 00 50 
Dephinium Cashmerianum, few and fine 5 00 50 
Eulalia Japonica zebrina, Zebra Grass, 2 50 25 
Iris Beempiert, Japan Iris............ : “2 Fa 25 
ease. ium alpinum, Edleweiss. 

Peonia tenuifolia, #. pl., $i’der-I'va Peony, 4 » vi 

The above, together with nearly 1,000 species and varieties, 
will be sent’ oo by mail to any part of the U. S. on 
receipt of price. 

WOOLSON & CO., Box 180, Passaic, N. J. 








A= YOU COLLECTING A enee lf a send 

dime and 2-cent — to F. PINKHAM, New- 
market, N. H., for 35 V. IeTIES. faney and 7 romo 
advertising cards, plain or ied. Largest stock in N. E. 


vee LONDON 


ufacturers. 
Mark Lane, London, En 


Prof 
its greater fineness.” 
Prof. C 


Prof. ‘4, J. Cook says: “ With t 


worm, etc. 


The best insecticide ever used for the destruction of the Potato Bug, Cotton Worm, and Cank 
wholesale druggists and stores ea yy nGway eye If not obtainable of nearest dealer, om Sold 
Ss 


nd. 90 Water St.. N. 
wa “len says: ‘It can be more Snestasly sprinkled or sprayed on to the ae, than’ mt is, spe ete a... virtue ot 


PURPLE, ==. 
i tosoie yal 
DON PURPLE COMPANY Limited) -—" 


. E. Bessey says: ‘It eckty kills both the larve and the winged insect.” 
is cheap poison we have no longer reason to fear such enemies as the cank 








ri |e | 


—— er Sy 


EXGELS! 


PRESSES, DIES, & Other FERRAQUTE 


FRUIT-CAN TOOLS, | Machine Oo, 


Illustrated List Free. |& 2Ciiftst., N.Y 








Send two ic, stamps for price-list of sets ‘and five handsome 
eards. State where you saw this. 








PATENTED 
1874 


largely of di 
argely of pow er. 
od. Pica, o sine Pia 


po lubricator fn tae oy ey it HE a 
m, but forms 


does gu 
highty oot i surfa ce over the axie rec 
ducing P friction 3 aa ning the draft. 
costs no more 
than Ir n Inferior or brands, and one box will do 


f any other Axle Crease 
maces TeSnewerse canal as well for 
ony tS 2 ye ing ne 
Ter 8, etc., peg 
Fore Nr EED 
or sale by TF firs 
Cyclopedia of Things Worth cade mailed 
« MICA MANUFACTURING co.’ 
31 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 














very large assortment of new patterns. Thousands of 
1etters on hand proving satisfaction. Send for circulars. 
A. BERNARD, 401 Canal St., New York. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
MISS PARLOA’S 


NEW COOK BOOK, 


A GUIDE TO 


MARKETING AND COOKING, 


By MARIA PARLOA, 
Principal of the School of Cooking in Boston, Author of 
“The Appledore Cook Book,” “First Principles of House- 
hold Management and Cookery,” and “Camp Cookery.” 


ILLUSTRATED. 


Prone STAMPING PATTERNS,.—A 








PRESS NOTICES. 

“Tt should be in the possession of every housekeeper in 
the land. The author is thoroughly skilled in everything 
relating to cooking. We cannot too highly commend this 
volume.”— Boston Advertiser. 

“Miss Parloa’s name is a household word in the East, and 
her previous wcrks have been very popular. She writes in- 
telligently and her book will be of great assistance and 
value to every house-keeper.”—Chicago Christian Advocate. 

“This is a book that every mother, every house-keeper, 
must surely need. It is tothe autocrat of the household 
what the dictionary is to the writer. The author is widely 
known as a thoroughly i a cook, and as a popular lec- 
turer in the gastronomic art.”— New York Star. 

PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


SOMETHING NEW! 


———— 






my The only range made 
with THREE Flues. 


Patented June 1, 1880, 


7)PERFECT DRAFT 
ae 


Guaranteed. 
Send for Prices to 





“iT MFG CO. St. Louis. 














Unlined, or with Co per, Porcelain, or Iron Line 
ings. Each one stencile {th my name as manutacturer 
is warranted in material wd y construction. For sale by the 
best houses in the trade. If you do not know where to get 
this pump, write to me as paral and I will send name of 
agent nearest aL TAT rc] 8 HrEY 1 at my lowest prices. 


CHAS. G8 Manufacturer, 
petH St., ’Philadelphia, Pa, 








751 Broapway, NEw YorRE. 






63 Monroe St., Chicago. 
Willeend prepaid to any address their : 
AND CATA 







eine! ny Amateur Bands, and a Catalogue. 
of Choice Band Music. 





The American Dia- 






i Phrases; Sie ett ioms 
Hin general use; Ged- 
graphical names. Also 

ii i the names of Am. cities 
| —_ states; population, 

i size and religionsofthe 

d, Words used Ia 


eledin ase 
ferent anima ' 
motives, light, sound, and qiscerielty. Handsome y 
pound in cloth'and gold, with embossed and gilt ow 
This remarkable book post aid for ronly y4z rte. Y. 
for 75 ets. Address PATTEN & Co. 47 Barclay St. 
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INNESOTA 





BEST THRESHER ON WHEELS 


Vibrator nor an A hine. 
rhe paral ron he p44 


separating ties. Saves all 

Wy and cleans in ready for market. 
constructed h 

is the most cover fes expen- 


ine in the 
market. an: et as dry. 
Has no jualin threshing flax ca Vendy: 'y, thres 

ing and ing both as well and nearly as rapidly 

as wheat, uires no change except thes eves. 
Has more snd requ of separat ag cleaning sur- 
ee than an oe Be m and can not be 


erloade r ang under-blast. 
CLOVER HULLING ‘& 


beautifully, 
sive, and most gatigfa ctory me mac 


TTACHMENT is 
nd very desirable, does the aaa rapidly — well, 
SEPARA TO. RS of the various sizes fitted for 
eam or lorse-Power, as desired 
The Elward, The Pitts, and < 
TheWoodbury Horse-Powers, 
ie by us, are not surpassed by 
Say in ‘the market. 


STILLWATER No. 10 ENGINE 


For wood or coal fuel ; pasa return h ue boiler, making 
der is 7x12. 
"No. 12, and the 
n es, each hay- 
ing return flues, and fittedfor burning straw,wood, 
orcoal. All these Engines are made and finished 
in the most perfect manner, and Traction Attach- 
ments can be furnished with any of them if de- 
sired, For Price-List and Circulars, dress 


SEYMOUR, SABIN & CO. 











MEDAL MACHINES. 





First Dealloes at all | Competitive Trials. 


Railway, Chain and Lever Horse Powers, 
Threshers and: Cleaners, Threshers and 
Shek ers, Clover Hullers, Feed Cutters, 
heel Horse R Rakes, Corn Cultivators, 

“esas Pitchtorks, Shingle Machines, 
Straw _P Th 

els Portable Steam-Engines, 
an 


Presses, Dog an ony 
Powers, etc., etc. 


WHEELER & MELICK CO., 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


Send stamp for circular and report of Cen teunial trial. 










Received Medal 


AND 


STHAM ENGINES, 
A, B, FARQUHAR, York, Pa, 


Cheapest and best for . ur 
poseés—simple, strong, du- 
rable. Also Horse deeny 
ers and Gin Gear. 
Saw, Grist AND CoB 
MILLs, Gins, PRESSES 
AND MACHINERY gener- 
ally. In egeeies Ree = c 
answere = Z 
VerticalEngines, with or without 
wheels, very conveni- ga 
ent, economical and & . 
ia completein every 
f, tail, best and 









The Farquhar Soparator 


(Warranted 











Manufacturers, Stillwater, Minns 


la Dows Jointed Pulverizing & Smoothing 
DISC HARROW. | 





‘UGX o1quang 





B8eing jointed in the center, is atonal to hoth 
smooth and uneven surfaces. Acknowl- 
edged the best of the kind, and will pul- 
verize and cover seed better in one 
operation, than going over twice 
with others. Made with both Chill- 
ed Metal and Cast Steel Discs 
polished. Send for circular and 
price list. Manufactured by 


WHEELER & MELICK CO., 
Albany, N. Y., for the United States. 
By EvkrRETT & SMALL, Boston, Mass., for the N. E. States, 










Lightest draft, 
h most durable, 
simplest, most 
economical 
and perfect in 
use. rescig a 
Fredy or market. 
AND 
HIGHEST PRIZE 
AWARDED 
SEPARATORS, “ Paris Exposition, 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. Address A. B. Farquhar, York,Pa 
Double 
Huller 
Clover 
it the 
mitor, Jr.» 
and the Ci ver 









se | 
Ie ‘G02 = 
sport, mailed few, 9 ial atts sr nie. 


State where you saw advertisement, £ 


UNION RAILWAY 
HORSE POWER 
THRESHERS AND SEPARATORS. 
These Powers are guaran- 
teed to produce more power 
with less elevation than any 

other a ore 
L. & BRO., 


P Haleutasews Aves, 









Send for 







Deseriptive 
Catalogue 





ILADELPHIA, Pa. 
Also manufacturers of tlie 


FARM GRIST 





and by Budlong & Co., Aurora, IIl., for IIL, Iowa, Wis, 
Minn., Neb., Kan., and Mo. 





= PREMIUM 
MILL. 





THE WESTINGHOUSE 


y clea 


Hu 


hori 





G. 


THRESHING MACHINES, 


ENGINES, AND HORSE POWERS. 


Grain Threshers, wnequalled in capacity for separating and 


pin 


Combined Preis and Clover Threshers, fully equal 
to regular grain machines 


on grain, and a genuine lover 


Iler in addition 


Engines Traction and Portable), eng A 9 most desir- 


tness, Economy, Kons. an 


or Li ety. Boiler has 
ibes, and is therefore free from the objectionable 


zontal 


features of vertical boilers 
Horse Powers, both Lever and Endless Chain. All sizes. 
Send for catal Address 


WESTINGHOUSE & CO., Schenectady, N. Y. 








Chicago Screw Pulverizer 
Puts in Crops at Half the Cost of the Plow. 
Over 35,000 Aeres pat in by them in 1880, 


PAMPHLETS FREE—CUTS AND LETTERS. 
Addres, Chicago Scraper & Ditcher Co., 
34 Metropolitan Block, Chicago. 


HEEBNER’S LEVEL TREAD HORSE 
POWER WITH SPEED REGULATOR, 








Heebner's Improved Little Giant Thresh- 
ng Machine. 
« Union” Feed Cutter, r Cireular and Drog Saw Machine, etc., 
end tor Catalogue. eebner 
= Lansdale, Mont. Co., Pa. 


UFFALO PITTS 
PR 
THRESHING MAC Y 


Vibrating Threshers : 
Endless Apron Threshers 
Horse Powers 


Farm | Eng ines 


Fuiear & or = 
The reputation that our 


BUFFALO PITTS APRON THRESHER 


has sustained for over 30 years as the 


ea 
ur new 
Rade se and Threshin; hing Engine will be 


Better than any others in the market. 


THE PITTS ACRICULTURAL WORKS, 
Catalogues sent free on application. Buffalo, N. 


THE DEERE gs 


CULTIVATOR Sin. 
Bre: THE GREATEST IMPROVEMENT 

YET MADE IN 

CULTIVATORS. BETTER ° 

TION AND INCREASED WORK. Has 

ONLY TO BE SEEN TO CO! 

Ww ITSELF. SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 

DEERE & COMPANY, Moning, Inu. 


TAYLOR 1, 2, AND 4-HORSE POWER. 


Runs Feed Mills, Feed 
Cutters, Shellers, Ele- 


























Simplest shes est, 
Dent. Dee - e Ma: 





S PO 
First Prema everywhere. 23 South C: 


LIPTLE INDIAN GIRL COLTIVATOR: 


Half discs of steel. 
Will not break by con- 
tact with solid_obstrac- 
tions. Easily adjusted. 
BEATS THE WORLD. 

‘Address, 


ALBANY AGR’L WORKS, Albany, N.Y. 


































4a 











Crusher and Leveler, and at the same time to the 
Catting, Lifting, Turning process of double rows of 
Steel Coulters, 
the peculiar shape and arrangement of which gives ime 
mense cutting power. The entire absence of 
Spikes or Spring Teeth avoids pulling up and scatter- 
ing of rubbish. It is especially adapted to inverted sod, 
hard clay and “slough land,” where other Harrows utterly 
fail, and also works perfectly on light soil. Send for circular. 
' NASH & BROTHER, Sole Manufacturers, 
; HARRISBURG, and 22 COLLEGE PLACE, 
Penn. New York City. 








THE MANNY & BAUER MFG. CO. 


Cor. Third and Lombard Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 
Manuf 


Horizontal and Vertical Cane Mills, 


Cook’s Evaporator Im wevod. Sulky Hay Rakes 

etc. Book Tay: Gescribing best varieties of cane, character 

: of soil, time to plant, method of cultivation, machinery, and 
H process of manufacture furnished free. 


seed of the Early Amber or Early Orange 


"i pees ge frome ont pre-ent ayn nns Bd lant one acre, 
‘ y mail, prepaid, , or larger quantities express or 
i ; freight, 20 cents per pound. = d 


PORTER’S HAY CARRIER. 


THE ACKNOWLEDGED STANDARD CARRIER 
OF America. Awarded first premium at the 
Minn., Iowa, Mo., and Ill, State Fairs, and the 
great St. Louis Exposition of 1880, over all 
others. Ask your dealers for them, or send 
for Iliustrated Circular. I also have a plan 
for a neat Model Barn, with a di show- 
ing rin of building, and a detailed descrip- 
game, with Builder’s Estimate of ma- 

terial, gi the size of each piece of timber, 
, eo 8 —_— and _. ~3 aed used in 
‘te construction. I will send same on receipt 0: mp. 
J. E. PORTER, Ottawa, Mil. 





SS SS 
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Battle Creek, Michigan, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY GENUINE 


THRESHERS, 
\Traction and Plain Engines 
and Horse-Powers. 

Most Complete Thresher Factory } Established 


848 
YEARS of continuous and 2 busi. 
ness, without chan name, 
manageme ” the 


nt, OF ——, 2. teu, 
Se Gelocudssunes cugoeda 


NICHOLS. SHEPARD & CO 







STEAM-POWER SEPARATORS and 
Complete Steam Outfits of matchless qualities. 
Finest ‘tion Engines and Plain Engines 
ever seen in the American market. 
m of features and ¢ 
for 1881, together with superior qualities 
and materials not dreamed of by other makers. 
Four sizes of Separators, from 6 to 12 horse 
Sor steam or horse | power. 
‘0 styles of “ Mounted ” Horse-Powers. 
Feet of Selected Lumber 
‘rom three to six years air-dried) 









constantly on hand, from which is built the in- 
‘wood-work of our machinery. a 
TRACTION ENGINES 


Strongest, most durable, and effictent 
made, 8, 10, 13 Horse Power. 


Warmers and Threshermen ere to 
in Se es. 
sent free. Address ° 
NICHOLS, SHEPARD & CO. 
Battie Creek, Michigan. 





g the. Vek ~ Chan0 


i. 









[May, 





THE 





d 
Straw 


PEERLESs 










and Cleaner—Cl 
- Preserving ‘itve, ‘Threshest® 








- GILL 
Trenton Agricultural Works, Trenton, N.J. 





PENNOCK’S PATENT ROAD 
FIVE TIMES BETTER FOR 


THE HIGHWAYS 





MACHINE, 














ENTENIAL AMO GRAND PARIS WORLDS FAIR PRIZES AND 
7 US. STATE FAIR PREMIUMS IN 1877. & i872, 
Rice, —A0M 10 TO12e —~( Pr 
$350.) Pyrs FO - 


P‘K: DEDERICK,& COs AL 













IMPROVED 


BOSS SICKLE GRINDER, 


Simple, Light and Strong. 


No ge ape Gearing. One 
man can do the work of two, and 
turn out abetterjob. ‘The winner 
.of First Premium wherever exhi- 
bited. Send for Illustrated Circular 
and Special Discounts to 

Powell & Douglas, Wankegan, Ill, 








Gardner's Railway Pitching Apparatus, 


FORK READY -TO 
(ADJUST LN HAY 





DOUBLE HARPOON | 
HORSE HAY-FORK. 


Best in the World. 
- Descriptive Catalogue sent free. 
PENNOCK MANUFACTURING CO., 
Kennet Square, Chester Co., Pa. 


& 


WY 
: A La 





now. E. V.R. GARDNER & Co., Westtown, Orange Co.,N.Y. 


Consisting of Grappling 
Fork, Carrier, Pulleys, etc. 
This Fork, Car, etc., has 
been sold throughout the 
U.S. and Canada with the 





reatest success. Ithas won 
ts way amid the greatest 
competition of Forks and 

arriers, and is without 
doubt the best Hay andGrain: 
Unloader made. pig farm- 
er should send for a circular 











CHAMPION CRAIN DRILL 
Positive forea Feed, oa. 

a 
Bod vor occu 


JOHNSON CERE & TRUMAN, 





tatlizar Allacheroent Unorued, 


OWBQ0 "TOCA CO,NEW YORK 





EWALD OVER, 
VICTOR ONE-HORSE DRILLS 


WHEAT, OATS, RYE, COTTON, RICE 


(2 SEND FOR CIRCULARS, 


MANUFACTURER OF ‘ 


FOR SOWING 


AND BARLEY. 
INDIANAPOLIS, Ind. 








Bookwalter Engine. 


Comment Substantial, Economical, 
and asily managed. Guarant 
to work well and give full power 
claimed. Engine and Boiler com- 
lete, including Governor, Pump, 
C., at the low price of 
8240. 


3 3 Horse-Power... 
4% “ — a 





0 
— + 8 ae 

BF pat on Cars at Springfield,Ohio. 
JAMES LEFFEL&CO., 


Sprinefield, Ohio, 
or 11 Liberty St., New York City. 














EVAPORATING FRUIT. 


Treatise on improved methods. Tables, yields, 


ices, profits, and general statis 
- ‘AMOS sTO ER, Chambersburg, Pa. 











w* 
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ECLIPSE’. FREN TRESS. 
fhe Origial Self-regulating Solid Wheel. Wj 
, a AT St e el 1re 
Pee 76, ig i 780. A Dee. 14, 18%. Ret 1 May 2, 1871. 
\ Grinding, Irrigation, 
é =p Barb , 
ie a 3 x 
g B 3) Seal cael a: s& > a 
: | aee| sit = . Le : - : 
% Avorre ny £43 The Best and Most Durable 
U.S. Government & E ¥en of All Barb Wire in Use. 
5 and all a? 6 te ~ A sure pretestinn. cheaper than board or rail fence, and good for a lifetime. Wastes noground. Has no weedy fence 
5 = N row. When the best costs no more than an inferior article, alws ays look for the best. Weclaim for the Frentress a 
a LE ADIN ? Gi Superiority over all other Wires. For Circulars and Price Lists address 
G +] ST. LOUIS WIRE FENCE CoO., FRENTRESS_ BARB WIRE FENCE CoO., 
RAILROADS. 814 & 816 N. 2d St., St. Louis, Mo. East Dubuque, Ill. 



















oO 
ECLIPSE WIND ENGINE Co., 
BELOIT, WIS., U. 8. A. 


WATER, WATER. 


or Farmers, Dairymen, Garden- 
a Florists, Country or Suburban 
Residences, or any place where 
large amounts of water are re- 
quired. 
Our ten years ree oe” backed 
by a perfect W 
STOVER, 


and our experienced mechanics to 
erect them, warrant us in taking 
contracts to force water from 
Springs or Wells to any point, or as 
many points as are required. Write 
for pr “—y a nature of work 
you want done to a6 
B,. 7 Mh LUTAMS 
: KALA MAZOO, itn. 

New York i Office 

22 College Place. 
CHURCHVILLE, Monroe Co., ¥. 
15 Public Landing, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
















for the following reasons: 


tis ALL IRON. f° e 
Facing. Will pase slot (ose ed 


ong shriek. k lit, deca: 
n warp, 8 
aoe will stand m Ros wel ve 
any mill extant, 


DON’T BUY till you have received 
our Circular. 


0. 8S. GILBERT & CO., 
Manufacturers. Indianapolis, Ind. 


Croft’s Improved 


IRON WIND ENGINE, 


Manufactured by 
E. C. LEFFEL, 


# Also Dealer in Pumps. 

} Tanks, Pipes, Corn Shellers; 

- Corn Grinders, Power Con- 

n\, chery »with both Lever and 
, otion Applied to 

re ean Power,end every- 

" pertaining to Wind 

Engine Fiachinety. 

aA Send for Circular. 


SPRINGFIELD, 0. 


We manufacture the a etiable well 
known Solid WHE L STOVER WIND 
MILL, and O.E. W NGERSIMPROVED 
DOUBLE-FACED GRINDER which is 
operated by pumping dmiils, a novel 
= De rapid grt vrinding millfor griud-- 

1 kinds of grain. It is designed also 
te operated 4 ie _ of power, with 
belt, tambling shaf one or two 
: horses with a sweep attac ed. Agents 
‘ Wanted. Send for catalogue. 


SucoEssor TE RIDVER SNE ENGINE CO. 
Freeport, ome U.S. A. 


Watertown 


WINDMILL 


THE BEST IN USE. 
Write for eaaee- 


tive catalo; 
& 80 
Watertown, N aS, 


1 manufacture and repair al) kinds 
of Circular, Mill, d 
73, 1 L use no 


more work than 





WOMD ENE WE 



















Mf 










“Wa saw that others have fail 
work, send it to -. I will —— it, 
ay 
ND 134 8. PENN STREET 
_ Indianapolis, ina. 











‘BARB WIRE FENCING. 


Powell’s Patent Posts 


For Barb Wire, Iron, or Gas- 
Pipe Fences. 
CHEAP, STRONG, DURABLE. 
NO DIGGING REQUIRED. 
Easier Set and Standing Firmer 


than any Post now on 
the Market. 


\ Line End and Corner Posts and Wire 
= Strainers of an Improved Pattern. 
} HURDLE FENOE & RAILINGS. 


ABRAM G. POWELL & CO., 
829 Willow St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
















SPRING STEEL TOOTH 


HORSE RAKES. 


Highest Award Medal of Honor 


Centennial and re Exhibitions. 
CHAMPIONS OF THE WORLD. 

No Cogs or Ratchets, Easiest Hand or Horse Dumping. 
Purchasers prefer them to all others for Durability and 
Efficiency. Fully guaranteed; so no risk is incurred in 
ordering from us. Hesponsible Agents wanted where we 
have none, 

Send Stamp for Catalogues of RAKES, 
THRESHING MACHINES, &c. 


WHEELER & MELICK CO., 
ALBANY, N. Y. 





















PROPRIETOR. 
Manufacturers Of _ 


CIRCULAR 
SAW 


The Simplest. 
Chea Best, and 
Most Accurate. With Hege’s 
Improved Universal Log Beam, 
Rectilinear, Simultaneous Set Works, 
end Double Eccentric Friction Feed. 


KEMP’S 


MANURE SPREADER, 
Pulverizer, aud Cart Combined. 








A NEW FARM IMPLEMENT, EQUAL= 
ING THE MOWING MACHINE. 
For particulars and Tlustrated Oircular, address, 
KEMP & BURPEE NDF°G CO., 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 








Hd 
AMERICAN b-aabberse FIBRE CO. 










at “es 8 om 
Beer Bee 
SSeS 52 m4 
Seeamens gages Ss 
1S Opal ae Z 
a Ae 
3s & 153 
See AA 
== tas 
cf F 
Es LH 
ons 3 35 
wf 5 5 
of.e Ss a, @ 
SESsees 43 
fame SOS Sa FFs 
— & HEMP RESTORED TO AMERICA! 
Grea’ ent Removed from My a and Hemp in the 
United, gta 8, by the Machine of the Vegetable 
Fibre Co. Each of the Awards ieee ae was  Sccom- 


anied by the warmest approval a the Judges 
e led by she The speed of its acti 
ness of its work, garpeis e 
on coarse hand labor, whit ¢ destroyed our trade for nearly 
yours, | is now removed the substitution of this most 
ingeni Machine, which will fill the dreary 
the cultivation and manufacture of these and Fibres, 
— thus restore to us the a ae ~ Soles Fleece.” Ilus- 
rated Pamphlets, givin g fu cout b a. on 
sppiication to American Veneta le 
JOS. F. DUNTON, sen 


213 South Front St., Phila,, Pa. 


Farm Grist Mills 


And Corn Shellers. 
OVER 25,000 NOW IN USE. 


Every Machine is fally War- 
ranted. Price of Mills, $15 to $35. 
Shellers, $5. Don’t buy a Mill or 
Sheller until you have seen our terms 
; and Illustrated Circular. Address 
LIVINGSTON & CO., Iron Founders, Pittsburgh, Pa, 


BEST RAKE EVER MADE. 


the the Highest , tae ~ the 


osition 
ben veeld The 
only te Medal award- 
versal 








> HAMAS S 
CHUINTHAL THT 
Mi fl EZ aS: 





en 
’ MANUFACTURED BY 
THE BELCHER & TAYLOR 
AGRICULTURAL TOOL CO., 
Chicopee Falls, Mass., U. 8. A. 


A. P. DICKEY FANNING MILL. 
The Fanning 











iG Pas wk 
ACHINERY. 






WELL BORING, 


‘ingles fully illustrated, yep edhe igh!; 
the bow: Agriculturist 
Wy tie Rr rt 


steam power. Needed by farmers in ony county. business for 
Winter or Summer ‘and very samen ff good wells in earth or 
rock anywhere, We wont the names men Enon wells. Send Send foe: 

ustrated price-list and terms to 






ill 


Pierce Well Excavater Co., 29 ese Bioeet, Now Tork, U. 8. &. 
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THE CELEBRATED 


WARREN MILK BOUTLES, 


PATENTED MARCH 234d, 1880. 
Nothing but Glass in 
Contact with the Milk. 


Safety Shipping Boxes, 
Quarts, Pints, Pint, 
Cream. 

Descriptive circular on ap- 
plication. 


a Warren Glass Works Co., 
Zi FACTORY: 
Cumberland, Md. 


44 College Place, 
New York. 


THE GENUINE 


NCH ARD CHURN 
BLANCHARD Chit 


Five sizes made for Family Dairies. Four sizes for Fac- 
tory use. They continue to be the Standard Churns of the 
Country. Send for a Churn or a Descriptive Circular to the 

SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
PORTER BLANCHARD’S SONS, Concord, N. H. 























Rectangular and CHURNS 
Square BOX VU 

Choa pest and Best. No in- 
side fixtures, and always reliable. 
Six sizes of each kind -made. 
Three sizes of the Lever Butter 
Worker made. Best material 
used, and every Churn and Butter 
Worker warranted exactly as re- 
presented. One Churn at whole- 
sale where we have no agent. 
Send Postal for Circulars. 
. = AGENTS WANTED. 
CORNISH & CURTIS, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


DAVIS SWING CHURN. 


AWARDED FIRST 
PREMIUM 
over all. competitors at only 
practical test ever held at In- 
ternational Dairy Fair. The 
box contains no floats or 
inside gear. For sale by first 


class dealers in Dairy Imple- 

ments in all sections of the 

country. Circulars free to all. 
ddress 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO. 
BELLOWS FALLS, VERMONT. 


HOUSEKEEPERS, ATTENTION! 
THE CLOBE The Improved 


WASHBOARD/ UNION CHURN. 


Is Still the Best. | o |. 















I 
h 


Has Stood 
Test Ten Ye 


It_is Warranted to be 
all right. You ran no 
risk in buying one. 

Send for Circulars with full 
| details of either or both these 
articles to the 


UNION MANF’C CO., Toledo, Ohio. 
W hite’s Patent 


Lightning Churn Dash 


Will churn cream in from 80 seconds to 8 minutes, and new 
milk in from $8 to5 minutes, and produces 9 per cent. more 
nice-grained butter than any other dash ever inveuted. 
Does not cut the cream, but beats it like the old-fashioned 
dash. It is made in several sizes, and fits all the old-fash- 
joned round tub orcrock churns. Can also be used in an or- 
dinary creamery pail. It isthe best and cheapest in the 
market. County rights for sale. 


M. J. NEWHOUSE, 
Sole Manufacturer and Agent i 
ONEIDA, N. 





It is Imitated Everywhere 
O1ITMON poyjenbay st 3 








for New York State. 









PERFECTED BU 


Thousands of Dairymen say IT IS PER 


Complete Manufacturing Outfits! 








Gana Presszs and Self-Bandaging Cheese Hoops. All royalties paid 
by us. Acid, Butter-milk and Skim-Milk saved. “ ANTI-HUFF" EX 
TRACT, a great success, makes finest Skim-Milk Cheese. ANN AT. 
TOINE, RENNETS, BANDAGE, ANNATTO, SCALE BOARDs 
; FAIRBANK’S SCALES, etc. Lapham's Patent Seamless Cheese 
_ Bandage taking wonderfully—bound to supersede. Less expensive, 
no waste—saves making Bandage. Sizes for 18-inch to 16-inch cheese. 

5 pounds Butter made from 100 pounds Milk by using our Twin 


Vats for raising Cream, 


HANSEN’S DANISH LIQUID BUTTER COLOR. 


Has taken Thirty Highest Prizes, and three Gold Medals at World’s Fairs. Is prepared in vegetable oil; fast 


superseding all o 


oloring in America. Does not color the butter-milk, 


eatly enhances its value. No alkali 
i 


used. One dozen bottles, with directions for making the finest butter, free to druggists or dealers. HANSEN’ 
CHEESE COLOR, LIQUID EXTRACT OF RENNET. No Manufacturer or eens of Butter HANSEN'S LIQUID 
these Danish preparations. Circulars furnished. COME AND SEE OUR CREAMERY. ALSO, BARN AND SILO.” ‘ 


WHITMAN & BURRELL, LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 
THE BEST COOLERS OR VATS FOR RAISING CREAM GUARANTEED, 





Cooley Creamer 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1879. 


BuTTER made by this Process 
was awarded Sweepstakes at 
International Darry Farr, 1878, 

old Medal at same Fair, 1879, 

old Medal at Royal Agricul- 
tural Exhibition, London, 1879. 

Especially adapted for use in 
dairies or factories. Factories 
using the Cosley. Process 
return LARGE DIVI- 
DENDS to their patrons than 
aby others. 

Circulars giving facts, figures, 
and references free to all. 
——= Address 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE Co., 


Bellows Falls, Vt. 














THE “LILLY” 
BUTTER-WORKER 


Sweeps the Field. 
Special Premium of a Silver 
Medal at late Pennsylvania State 
Fair. First Premium at the 
late Connecticut State Fair, and 
at Dairymen’s and County Fairs 
innumerable. 
For ease and thorough work it 
is absolutely unequaled, 
Circulars free. 
Cc. #. Ey ty ad 
0. ace Street, 
aN ART . PA. 


BUTTER PRINTER. 


Self-gauging, more exact than weigh- 
ing, and saves all the trouble. Also 


CREAMERS, 


Butter-Workers. 
Send for Illustrated Circulars or call on 
A. H. REID, 

26 S. Sixteenth St., Phila., Pa. 














\ THE ISBELL 
‘MOLE TRAP! 


iS THE BEST IN THE WORLD !! 
It Never Fails to Catch and Kill, 


Lawns, Gardens, Parks and Cemeteries 
cleared of this aggravating pest in short 
order by using this trap. Can beset in an 
instant by anyone. Does not get out of order. 
Price, $2.00 Each. Forsale by seedse 
men generally or sent by express on receipt 
of price, by 


YOUNC & ELLIOTT, 


1% Cortlandt St. NEW YORK, 
Send for Circular of Testimonials. 















E TTER COLOR 


It Gives Butter the gilt-edged color the mans round, The largest Butter Buyersrecommend. {ts use. 
ECT. Used by allthe best Creameries. Awarded the Inter- 


HONEY BEES. 


We have something new which every per- 
son interested in Bees or Honey should see. 
Don’t fail to send for our Illustrated Cir- 
cular for 1881. We sell everything used in 
advanced Bee-keeping. 


L. C. ROOT & BRO., 
Mohawk, N. Y. 


















Sear cage agar one at N.Y. Dairy Fair. Ask your druggistormerchant forit; or write toask what it is, Ww: 


costs, who usesit, where to get it. 


hat 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Proprietors, Burlington, Vt. 


INCUBATORS. 
A self-regulati oe ety 
self-regulating, reliable, simple and cheap machine. 
| eae tg Fegs, ~ “4 one only halt scent per day for 
. All sizes fitted w gg-Turning Trays, N 
or sprinkling. See circular. ’ . ns 
: “THE CENTENNIAL.” 
Well known, and in use by scores of the most Prominent 


breeders. Also BkoopERs, frem $6 upwards. Send 8c, stam: 
for circularto A.M. HALSTED, P. O. Box 10, Rrx, NY 


| MUTH’S 
HONEY EXTRACTOR 


UNCAPPING KNIFE. 





The Extractor is made 
of all metal and is al- 
Ways ready for use, 
easily cleaned, and 
will last a life-time. 
In fact they have only 
to be used to be ap- 
preciated. Every Bee- 
Keeper should seud 
for my circular giving 
details regarding the = 
care of bees, and how 
most Honey, 








to get the 








RSE 


CHAS. F. MUTH, No. 976 
Central Av., Cincinnati, 0. 


HAND and POWER 














CORN SHELLERS. 


Horse Powers and Jacks for Farm, Jabbieg, Mill, and 
Warehouse work. For circulars and prices, address _ 
Sandwich Manufacturing Co., SANDWICH, Illinois. 








rod 


orcdl- 





pti Ninwoencook-¢ 
I will pay one thousand dollars for the 3,0)0 pound load 
of long or short hay that the Little Giant Hay Hook will not 
take off in two pulls, provided the b is arranged to allow 
half a load to pass over the beams. ice . express 
charges prepaid. For illustrated circular and testimonials, 
| address J. R. PERKINS, corey, Cass Co., Mich., Sole Agent 
| for the Patentee. S.E. W. FRENCH, 90 Mellen St., Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Agent for New England States. This adver- 

| tisement will not appear in this paper again. 


EUREKA IRON ROOFING C0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 











CURRIER’S PATENT ROOFING, 
19 EAST SECOND 8T., CINCINNATI. 
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—— oo - ——————_ 
Galvanized Wire Nettings. 
NEAT, CHEAP, DURABLE, 











—— ‘ — 


b bso 





osing Poultry Yards, Rabbit Hutches, and Fishin 
pe Deete ne Garden and Ornamental Fencing, an 
ral vines. 
va ae avieea. Orders or letters of inquiry will receive 
prompt attention. Address, 
BROCKNER, EVANS & CO., 
turers of Portable Poultry Houses, Steel Wire Bale 
on Wire Work, etc. Importers of Galvanized Wire Net- 
tings and Sheep Fencing, and Dealers in Patent Steel Barb 
Fence Wire. 
New York Office, 422 West Street. 








St. Louis Office, 819 and 823 North 2d Street. 
N LEGHORNS A Specialty —For e size, 
of Brown Leghorns cannot be excelled. 
= GEO. SCOTT, Springfield, N. J. 
E GG CUMBERLAND VALLEY POULTRY 
YARDS, Chambersburg, Pa. 
B)’k Polish, Pekin Ducks and Bronze Teens: 
packed to natch Sena for circulars. 


RO warkin and extraord ary Iaying quali: es, my 

$2 for 13. 

for Hatching. Send for circular to 

EBeesctsr Premium Langshans, P. Rocks, B. Leghorns, 
ANDERHOVEN, Rahway, N. J. 





EGGS FOR HATCHING. 


High Class Light BRAHMAS, also Dark Brahmas, Black 
and Partridge OCHINS, HOUDANS, White LEGHORNS, 
and PLYMOUTH ROCKS. Eggs, $3 for 18; $5 for 26. 
Failures duplicated free of charge. A few fine Chickens 
of al] the above for Sale at moderate prices. 


RINDELL & FAIRSERVICE, Newark, N. J. 


EGGS ror HATCHING, 


From Partridge, White and Black Cochins, Plymouth 
Rocks, Brown and White Leghorns, B. B. R. Games, 
Houdans, at $2 for 13, $3 for 26 Eggs. Packed in new baskets 
and safe arrival ee. rite for circular. Money 
sent by Registered letter. Send in your order early, as they 
will be filled in rotation as received. Mention this paper. 
HOMER H. HEWITT, Williamsburg, Blair Co., Pa. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS } $1.50 for 13, $2 for 26. 
arefully packed at Express. 
bIGHT BRAHMAS 





Superior Stock. 
e and expense not spared to have the best Strains. 7yios 
for sale. F. C. BIDDLE, Chadd’s Ford, Pa. 


POULTRY WORLD. 


Amonthly magazine, the oldest, 

largest, and best periodical de- 

; voted entirely to poultry ever 
as yublished. Splendidly illustrated. 






—- Yard, the only weekly 
paper devoted entirely to poultry 
| Seder ak 1.50 per yon Both 
. of apers for $2.00. A sample cop 
See oof Hoth mailed on receipt of nine 
Cents in postage stamps. 
Address H.H. STODDARD, Harrrorp, Cr. 


[Er 
THOROUGHBRED & CROSS-BREED JERSEY STOCK. 
10 Thoroughbred Heifers and Cows, 8 to 8 years old. 

bad Bulls, 8 months to 3 years old. 
10 - Heifers, 6 to 8 months old. 
5 sa Yearlings past, in calf. 

All the above are registered or entitled to registry in the 
A. J.C. Club Register. 

2 Cross-breed Heifers and Cows 2to7% years old. These 
are a mixture of the two breeds, Jerseys and Ayrshires, the 
best Family or Butter Cows I have ever bred. All are rich 
milkers and butter-makers. Some of them 2-lb. Cows. No 

rinted circulars issued. gy range from $45 for a 

igh grade Heifer Calf, to $500 for the best thoroughbred 
Cow. Purchasers are invited to examine the Stock in per- 
£00, in preference to my own selection. 

THOMAS FITCH, New London, Conn. 


SEYMOURS $9i2 SHEEP SHEARS 
== - — === = gor™ 
Zzincnes 132 8) 
gee NAIL ay 













ZN” 


SEYMOUR CUTLERY C2 HOLYOKE MASS 
B HERCULES 


» WIND ENGINE. 


POWER, 
STRENGTH, 
BEAUTY. 

Best self regulating Wind Mill 
in the world for Farm, Dairy, and 
Household purposes, For Railway 
Water Stations. Grinding Mills. 
For Irrigation and Drainage. 

Made to order in sizes from to 
40 horse power. ; 

Responsible Agents wanted in 
“— settion. Send for Catalogue. 

Add 


ress 
« Ae HEELER, | 
10 Crystal St., Worcester, Macs. 

















1.25 per year. Also the American - 





| TETHERS. 
| cows, horses, or other animals 
| in pasture. No fences needed, 
| all the waste grass utilized. 
| Send for circular and informa- 


| with. Address 


| Glen Head, Queens Co., N. Y. 
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Patented in Europe, America, Africa, Australia, and New Zealand. 








And Horse, Dog and Cattle Wash, &c. 
CURES SCAB, FOOTROT anv SORES. KILLS TICKS any LICE. EXPELS INTERNAL WORMS. 


Harmless to animal, 
growth and improves quality of wool. 


shorn. Destroys Ticks for one cent per sheep. 


Price: Two Dollars per Gallon. One gallon makes 100 gallons. 


rson, or clothing. Read 
Increases flesh. 


uired. Promotes 
in full fleece or 


for use. Only cold water 
Safely usable in Winter, an 


+» 


CHEAP, HARMLESS, CLEAN, PLEASANT, CONVENIENT, RAPID.. 
Sold in Quart Bottles, Gallon Cans, Cases, Kegs, and Casks, by Agents and by 
MORRIS, LITTLE & SON, 517 Box, (Office: Tribune Building, Room M,) New York City. 


Mention this paper. 
PPD 











Only Double Ring Invented. 
CHAMPION 
EXosgs Ringer, 
RINGS AND HOLDER. 

No sharp points in the flesh to 


cause irritation and soreness, as in 


Send Post Card for prospectus. 
case of rings that close with the 
joints in the flesh, and produce 


S d sorenesss of the nose. 


The Champion Hog Holder speaks for itself in 





Agents Wanted. 


Only Single Ring Ever Invented That 
Closes on the Outside of the Nose. 
Brown’s Elliptical Ring 

And Triple Groove Hog and Pig an ao 

This is the only Single Ringer ever invented 
that closes on the outside of the nose. It 
overcomes a serious defect in all triangular e 
and other rings which close with the joints 
together in the flesh, causing it to decay and 
to keep the hog’s nose sore, 
the above cuts. 


CHAMBERS, BERING & QUINLAN, Exclusive Manufacturers, DECATUR, ILL. 


a 


PIC 


lso extra Cotswold and a 
zg purchasing. Illustrated Catalogue mailed on application. 


BENSON, MAULE & CO., 223 Church St., Philadelphia, Penn. 


This spring's Chegser White, Berkshire, Yorkshire, Jersey Red, Foland. 
and Essex Pigs were never finer, at the y 


same time our prices are unusu 


Southdown Lambs. Do not fail to write us before 





SMALL} Yorkshi 
ENCLIsH; & OP KSRDIPres. 

My herd comprises a number of Imported BOARS 
and SOWS, selected from the most noted prize-winning 
herds of England. Also a number of choice Sows, Ameri- 
can Bred from Imported Sires and Dams, of the 
choicest families. Choice Imported and Home-bred Pigs 
always on hand for disposal. Address, 

Cc. h. KEEFER, Cearfoss, Md. 


CHESHIRES A SPECIALTY. 


At last State Fair my stock won all the first premiums 
class Large White, and all the seconds but one. The stock 
have very broad backs, heavy hams, and fine bones, dress- 
ing, at 9 months, 300 to 400 ts. 

G W. DAVIS, Oneida, N. Y. 


JERSEY RED 


e 
CHOICE PIGS from choice stock, now ready to ship at 
reasonable prices. Price-List free. 
J. S. COLLINS, Moorestown, N. Je 


IMPROVED JERSEY RED PIGS. 


For sale by FRANKLIN DE COU, Trenton, N. J. 


ESSEX PIGS A Specialty. 


975 to 100 Pedigree Pigs for delivery in June, six 
weeks to two months old. Write for prices. 

Also Brown Leghorn (prize winners) EGGS, @ $1 per doz., 
and B. B. R. G. Bantam Eggs for Hatching (imported), @ 
$1.50 per doz., in new baskets. Safe arrival guaranteed. 

Cc. W. CANFIELD, Bradford Co., Athens, Pa. 


$1,000 SAVED! 


In Grass and Fences, by the use 


of ROCK’S IM OVED as 
» for tethering 











tion how to tie and what to tie 


EUGENE ROCK, 








A book devoted entirely to PLYMOUTH 
Rock fowls, also a separate book on WHITE 
LrGHoRNS, another on BRowN LEGHORNS. 
@ book on curing PoULTRY DISEASES, an 
another entitled How To FEED FowLs. 
m= Hither of the above mailed for 25 cts., or all 

. five for $1.00. Address the author 


H. H. Stopparp, Hartford, Ct. 
NOVELTY 








INCUBATOR. 


I offer this as the_ simplest, 
cheapest, and best Incubator in 
the market. Costing less than 3 cts, 
per day for oil. Hatches 80 to 90per 


cent almost surely. Holds 100 
Eggs. Price, $30.00, ready 
for shipment 


Also NOVELTY HYDRO- 
MOTHER. e, $8.50, 
ready for shipment. Circulars giv- ; 
ing ful] particulars on application. 


A. G. ATKINS, Orange, N. J. 





HARNESS. 


A Good, Substantial Single Harness. 


Hand-made, full nickel-plated for 813.50. Call and see 

or send for saniple. Also a complete assortment of RIDING 

SADDLES, BRIDLES, CARRIAGE ROBES and DUST- 

ERS, HORSE CLOTHING and NETS. 

C. B. SMITH & CO., 40 Warren St., New York, 
Prices. UNION CARRIAGE M’F’G CO., 


BUG G lE Cincinnati, O. Catalogue FREE. 





for Bealers' Medium Work; Low 











THE OPPENHEIM 


DOUBLE BUGGY. 


Instantly changed from a neat Buggy into a roomy 4 pas- 
senger Carriage. Entirely new principle. No ratt ing or 
sha ing. Wo, as ag about it. Send for illus- 
trated price list. New Haven Conn. 

. THE OPPENHEIM M’F"G Co. 


ECONOMY WASHER CUTTER. 


(Pat. July 15, 1879). Cuts Washers of 
Leather or Rubber for carr wagon: 

mowing machines, and small machinery. 
to5 inches in diameter. The bes 
and cheapest Washer Cutter made. Sent 


by mail, prepaid to any address, on receipt 
of 50 Coute. Liberal discount to Agents. 
WILLARD BROS, & BARTLEY, 
Cleveland, 0. 


University of the State of New York. 


i 


141 West 54th St. NEW YORK CITY. 


The regular course of lectures commences in October, 








ach year. Circular and information can be had on ap- 
plicat on to Ae LIAUTARD, M.D.V.S., 
ean of the Faculty. 


1. X. Le SPRING TUC LINK 





Patented 
Feb. 3d, 1880. 


Affords the greatest protection to HORSES, Harness, 
pa ‘ons, Plows, Mowers a Reliab oand — 
eed as represented. Protect your Horse, save your . 
by procuring the celebrated D. RISHER & CO.’S Le 
L. Spring Tug Link. Ask your hardware man for them, or 
send to 


; ER & CO., 
Corner of 4th and Wood Streets, Pittsburgh, Pa 















































































Ws GTON CO., 


and Wool Grower’s Paradise. 
50,000 acres of land forsale. Farms in sizes to suit. Address 






224 


i AL. 


ENJOY A CUP OF GOOD 7 EA. 


3% LBS. of our celebrated 


ele CHOP THA, 


the Piaget and MOST BEN E: 





N 
Fat SA DED to 
SUIT ALL TASTES. Sam- 
ple of any of our Teas by mail 
on receipt o 
age-stamps taken. G 


EXCELLENT TEA As, 50c. & 
60c. 1 EXPRESS ¥ aL 
PAID on 85. xe Tea orders, 


TheGreat American TeaCo,, 


IMPORTERS 
31 and 33 VESEY ST., 
P. 0. Box 4235, New YorE. 


St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba Railway 


Offers for sale at very low prices and on easy terms, 
3,000,000 ACRES of the most fertile lauds in Minnesota, 
mostly situated in the far famed 


RED VALLEY 


RIVE 
of the North. me Great 
WY =< GARD 
-ot the World 
breaking and cultivation. 


Three dollars per acre allowed to settlers for 
maps sages nee. Address 





Large descriptive pamphlets and 


. McKINLAY, Land Com’r., St. Paul, Minn. 


UNION PACIFIC RY. LANDS 


IN NEBRASKA. 
Fertile Soil, Long Sum- 
mers, Short Winters. 


Special Inducements to Land Seekers. 
Those going West will find it to their advantage 
to send for information, which will be mailed tree. 
Apply to LEAVITT BURNHAM, 
Land Commissioner U. P. Ry. Co., 
Omaha, Neb. 
(@™ Refer to this advertisement. 29 


ANAT ORAL NT LN ATT TT EET SS SE OCT T 
. Over 1,000,000 Acres 
: of Choice Farming Lands in 
the Near West. 
For Sale by the 
Towa R. R. Land Co. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


Branch Office, 92 Randolph St., Chicago, IIl. 


LANDS ano HOMES 


SOUTHWEST MIsSSO 
1,000, obo acres well watered Timber | RI rie Lands 
along the line of. ed St. Louis and San Francisco R. R. for 
saleat from 060 per acre on seven years’ time. 
Excellent for Stock, orn tand Farming. The best Tobacco 
region in the West. Short winters, convenient — 
superior schools, low taxes, healthful cl limate, good society. 
Free trans mnyece from St. Louis to purchasers of land. 
‘Send for 8 oo Circulars. 
Ww. COFFIN, Land Commissioner, 
COIMPLE, BUILDING, ST. LOUIS, MO. 











62°PER ACRE O 
& LOWFREIGHT 


FOR SALE AT S$22°7TOS 
BEASY TERMS. FREE FARE 
TO PURCHASERS.f OR GUIDE CONTAINING i 
MAP & FULL INFORMATION. ADORESS 
CHAS. £.S/IVNMNONS, 
LAND COME C.&N-W.RY CHICAGO,/LL. 


MISSOURI.—Fine Blne Grass 
Lands. A splendid Fruit Country. The Dairymen’s 


Well watered and healthy. 
JAMES s. EVANS. Caledonia, Mo. 





F A R M: S TIDE-WATER VIRGINIA. 
Cheap and rich ‘ands, 


Fish and Oysters im great Bt abundance. 


HEALTHY AND MILD CLIMATE. 


_ AMERICAN 


Cents. OOD | 








Maynard’s 





























OUNG MAN, wishing to learn the business, wants a Situ- 
ation witha Weeom Sheep or Cattle Raiser. Small pay 
expected. Address, W. S. Sutherland, Spuyten Duyvil, N 


FOR SALE, at $2.00 an Acre, 
160 ACRES Unimproved ARKANSAS LAND. 
By O. A. REVES, NESQUEHONING, Carbon Co., Pa. 





AGRIC ULTURIST. 


May, ss. 


Rifles and Shot- Guns, 








PRICES REDUCED. 


For Hunting and Target Practice, at all ranges, the **MA YNARD” 
more completely supplies the wants of Hunters and Sportsmen gen 
erally, than any other Rifle in the world, as many barrels can be used on one 
stock ; and for ACCURACY, CONVENIENCE, DURABILITY, and SAFETY, is no 
excelled. g@7Send for Illustrated Catalogue, describing the new attachment fo 
using rim and center-fire ammunition, : 


MASS. ARMS COMPANY, Chicopee Falls, Mass, 


PPER WEAT 
For Barns and Dulldings, gel Wiest, 


ears, 

. Wrought Iron and B. 
ed Fences Wire Counter 
Railin ‘Wire Cloth .Wire 
s 8,Crestin 









CALIFORNIA LANDS, 


A. P. GRIF TH Smyrna, Del, 
large or small tracts; homes or investments, for sale M» 
McAFEE BROTHERS, 202 Sansome St., San Francisco, Cal. 


LAND! FARMS!! HOMES!!! 
Over 1,000,000 Acres, 

Mild Climate. Productive Soil. Low Prices. Easy Terms. 

Special inducements to actual settlers. For maps, circulars, 


&c., giving particulars free, address 
THOMAS ESSEX, Land Commissioner, 
2 peracre. Short 


Little Rock, Ark. 
Mw 7 > S87 to 
4 winters, breezy summers, healthy climate. Cata- 
logues free. H. P. CHAMBERS, Federalsburg, Md. 


THE RACINE IRON WORKS 


Mauufacture FLORISTS’ and ORNA- 
MENTAL IRON COODsS. 





ian Cases, Aqua- 
ria, Fountains, 
Vases, Brackets, 
Plant Window 
Boxes, Flower 
Stands, Chande- 
liers, etc. 


8, FREEMAN & 80N, 
Proprietors, 
Racin e, Wis. 


(#"Send for our Il- 
lustrated Catalogues. . 


PEEL SL AS TT ARSE LR 
AGENTS WANTED Wari 
to sell the best Family Knitting Machine ever in- 


vented. Will knit a im of stockings, with HEEL and 





TOE com aplete, in 20 minutes. It will aiso knit a great 
valiety of fancy-wor for which there is always a ready 
market. Send for circular and terms to the Twomb ly 
Knitting Machine Co., 409 Washington St.,Boston 


ee o Pot, Pate. 

hot-Gun 
pe = od Shot. for 
themoney. War- 
ranted genuine 
twist, —— fas. ask, 


"Rita 
for I 





Bett ee Or rU Coupe & 
— our ‘sdatenhed x. 
for $12, wa orno ome. Sen 
lustrated “Catalogue and Price Lists to 
James Bown & Son, Lapa bes Gun Works, 


EsTABLISHED, 1848, ~ — « Aitlobereh tise 








INVALID ROLLING CHAIR. 


(RECLINING) 






r Circular to 
FOLDING CHAIR CO. lew 1 heaven. Conn. 








ADVERTISING RATES. 


American Agriculturist. 
ENGLISH EDITION. 


Ordinary Pages.&1.00 per line (agate), —. insertion 
Last Page, and Third Cover Page, $1.25 per line. 
Second Cover Page—$1.50 per line. 

Page next to Readina and Last Cover Page—$2.00 per line. 
No advertisement taken for less than $3.00 each insertion. 
Fourteen agate lines make one inch. 


GERMAN EDITION. 
Ordinary Pages. 10 cents per line, each insertion. 
Second Cover Page, 1% cents per line. 
Page next to Reading and Last Cover Page, 20 cts. per line. 
No advertisement taken for less than $1.00 each insertion. 
(No Advertisement of Medicines or Humbugs received. 


Address all orders to 





LINDSEY & CO., Norfolk, Va. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, %1 Broapway, N. Y 





Ferneries, or War- | 





t 
logue. M'f'd by E.T. BakNUM’s Wire Works, Detroit, Mich. 


COOK’S TOURS! 


Established 1841. Tickets and Fares for mcemete of” Tour 
for Independent Travellers té a “4 
World. Special arrangements for Excursion Parties 
to Europe, of t we POE a gp By Jor Circulars, 

: Address OS. C N, 261 Broadway, N. Y. 
C. A. BARATTONI, j Td P.O. Box 4 4197. 


jAnd PEACH BASKETs, 
ER RY Cc. COLBY & CO., 


O X E S| ant Moy Prine Loe ~ 








7 _MAKE MONEY, ALL OF YOU! 


Caxtonette et $8.00. 
Caxton Press, $13. 
CORUMBIAN PRESSES tie” $25 tu 
$56; will do —. -class a aka 
SELF-INKING 
CURTIS & MITC PeRETye iy from: in 
Send Stamp for catalogue. Estab. 1847. 











PENs 


PENCILS HOLDERS, CASES, &c. 


THE CALLI-GRAPHIC PEN, 


A GOLD PEN AND RUBBER HOLDER, containing ink 
for several hours’ —— ae be carried in the pocket. 
Always ready for ury to persons who care to 
preserve their individuality in writing. 


MABIE, TODD & BARD, 


180 Broadway, New York. 
end for Price-List. 
OUR GOODS ARE SOLD BY FIRST-CLASS DEALERS. 


American Agriculturist 
SUBSCRIPTION TERMS, 


(English and German Edition at same Rates.) 
For One or Two Subscriptions, One Year, the price 
will hereafter be (post-free) $1.50 each, iustead of $1.60, 
[ALL POST FREE.] 








Three Subscribers one year........ $4, or $1.33 each. 
Four Subscribers one year........ $5, or $1.25 each. 
Five Subscribers one year......... $6, or $1.20 each. 
Six Subscribers one year..........8%, or $1.17 each. 
Seven Subscribers one year......... $8, or $1.14 each. 


Eight Subscribers one year. ...... $9, or $1.12 each. 
Ten or more Subscribers, post-free, 
Only $1 each. 

[A free copy to sender of club of 20 at $1 each.]} 

{2 Single Numbers sent, postpaid, for 15 cents each. 
Specimen numbers for examination sent, postpaid, for 
10 cents each....g@"Subscriptions caa begin at any time. 

The Above Terms are for the United States and Terri 
tories, and British America. Add 14 cents extra per year for 
papers sent outside of the United States and British America, 
except to British Honduras. For the last named country the 
extra charge is $8 cts. per year, to cover extra postage, and 
Single Numbers, 17 cents, post-paid..... Remittances, pay 
able to Order of Orange Judd Company, may be sent in form 
of Checks or Drafts on N. Y. City Banks or Bankers; or P. 
O. Money Orders; or in Registered Letters, such letters to 
have the money enclosed in the presence of the Postmaster, 
and his receipt taken for it, and the postage and registering 
to be put on in stamps. Money remitted in any one of the 
above three methods is safe against loss.. Bound Volumes 
from Vol. 16 to 39 inclusive, supplied at $2 each, or $2.80 if to 
be sent by mail, Sets of numbers sent to the office will be 
bound in our regular style for 75 cents (30 cents extra if to 
be returned by mail). Missing numbers in such volumes 
supplied at 10 cents each—_Any Numbers of the paper is- 
sued for 24 years past, sent post paid for 15 cents each ; 





' 


or any full year, sent unbound, for $1.50.....Clubs of 
Subscribers can be increased at any time. at the club rates, 
if new members begin at same date as the original club. 





